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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Reduce Manure Handling Time.«.cWork 





Move Up to a Modern, Fast-Working 
JOHN DEERE LOADER and SPREADER 


Today's modern John Deere Loaders and Spread- 
ers are built for today’s busy farmer. They are 
fast-working for today’s bigger work-load—they 
are easy to use in keeping with today’s standard 
of doing more work faster and easier. And, they 
are ruggedly built for dependable operation at 
low cost 

New Loader Mounts in 5 Minutes. Consider 
the John Deere No. 45 Loader—the loader that goes 
on or off any John Deere Tricycle Tractor in five min- 
utes OI The No. 45 gives you a host of time- 
saving, work-saving advantages. It has an easy-filling 
bucket with tapered, spring-steel teeth. It has the 
famous John Deere double-cylinder hydraulic system 
that raises big, full loads quickly—that holds securely 
that lowers in seconds, All controls are 


less 


at any height 








JOuNN OEERE 


‘j. \ JOHN DEERE 


WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” 


easily reached: and easily operated. And, the 45 is 
priced to fit your pocketbook. 


70-, 95-, and 120-Bushel Spreaders. john 
Deere Spreaders—the 70-Bushel Model “L,” the 95- 
Bushel Model “R,” and the 120-Bushel, PTO-Driven 
Model “N”—working efficiently at 6 mph, cut spread- 
ing time to_an absolute minimum. And, they'll hold 
up longer at fast spreading speeds because they are 
extra-tough from hitch to beaters. High-grade bear- 
ings in wheels and beaters . . . combination wood and 
steel construction . . . armored-steel side-flares, and a 
heavy arch-pipe for protection against the loader 
bucket—these are only a few of the reasons you 
get more for your money when you choose a John 
Deere Spreader. 

See your John Deere dealer for complete details 
on John Deere Loaders and Spreaders. 





Investigate the liberal 
John Deere Credit Plan 
—the easy, convenient 
means of paying for new 
equipment while it earns 








profits for you. 








Power Steering 
Takes All the Hard Work 
Out of Loading 


The 45 loader and a John Deere Power- 
Steering Tractor make an unbeatable load- 
ing team. Power steering, plus the ease of 
operating the No. 45 Loader, tokes all the. 
hard work out of manure-handling. Let your 
John Deere dealer give you a free demon- 
stration on your farm. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois, Dept. C14 
Please send me a free illustrated folder on 
the manure-handling equipment | have 
checked below 


NO. 45 QUIK-TATCH LOADER............0 














MODEL ‘'L"’ 70-BUSHEL SPREADER ... C] 
MODEL “'R'' 95-BUSHEL SPREADER 
MODEL “'N"’ 120-BUSHEL PTO SPREADER v 
Nome. — ee 
C) Student 
RR ——————— 
Town 
| 
Stote | 
Lal 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are open to the readers of Hoard's 
expression of their —— on any subject, whether 
structive, wise or foolish, critical or Seen ees- 


tive, destructive or 


Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions exp 


Men in secretarial work? 


Would like to give my opinion to 
the little farmerette from England 
who asks the farmers of America 
why they don’t employ women on 
the farms. May I ask her, why 
should they employ women to do 
a man’s job? 

I don’t know what kind of farms 
they have in England but I’m quite 
certain women would never fill the 
bill on a farm in America as a 
full-time hired helper. 

I've been a farmer’s wife for 12 
years, long enough to know there 
are some jobs on a ferm which 
still require the muscles of a man, 
sometimes two men. 

When it comes to lifting some 
piece of machinery on one end for 
repairing, we always end up by 
calling in a neighbor man, since I 
can’t get my end of it off the 
ground. 

When a farmer employs help, he 
expects that help to be able to do 
any and all jobs. 

Why should they employ women 
on farms? Maybe they will work 
cheaper. 

I think we have a pretty good 
system here in America. Why go 
backward in our way of living? 

What employment should our 
farm boys seek if women take over 
their jobs? Perhaps they could 
take up secretarial work or home 
economics. 

Let's leave the men’s jobs for the 
men and women’s for the women. 
It has worked out fine for us here 
in America. 


Wisconsin Mrs. B. J. K. 


Not all slave drivers 


I can’t resist answering the letter 
in your October 25 issue by an 
“Towa farmhand’s wife.” She asks 
if there are any farmers who want 
human beings, not slaves? I want 
to tell her there are still a few 
and she should not judge them all 
by the guy who happens to be 
their boss. I don’t blame her for 
getting a little tired of such an ar- 
rangement; who wouldn't? 

We own and operate a medium- 
sized dairy farm near a little town 
in New Jersey. We have always 
hired single men. They board with 
us and we try to treat them as a 
member of the family. The last 
man we had stayed seven years. 

As for time off, he had every 
third weekend off from Saturday 
noon to Monday morning, with pay. 
If there was an urgent need for 
him to work on those weekends, 
he was paid extra. 

Also, he was paid extra every 
time he worked late at night, such 
as hauling hay bales, which was 
not very often. He also had a 
week’s vacation every summer, to 
take when he pleased, with pay. 
He had all holidays off, Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, and others. 

If he had an errand in town dur- 
ing the day, he hopped in his car 
and took off, no questions asked. 

Our son works for us on the 
farm and we never piled more work 
on the hired man than we would 
ask our son to do. They got along 
fine. 

Sure, my husband and I took off 


a couple of weekends this summer 
for a little rest; why not? 

We have been working this farm 
for 29 years. I have worked in the 
barn, yes, and in the fields, too, 
when we were just getting started. 

It takes a lot of nerve to get 
started in business, even farming. 
We had the headaches and the wor- 
ry; the hired help didn’t. At least 
the hired man knows how much 
money he will receive on pay day. 
The boss takes what is left after 
all expenses are paid, and today 
that is not very much. 

So Mrs. Iowa, if you come to 
New Jersey, I am sure you will 
find a few farmers who are not 
slave drivers. 

New Jersey Mars. H. B. Stour 


I'm for dining rooms 


Congratulations, Margaret Speers, 
I enjoyed your article on dining 
rooms very much. More emphasis 
should be placed on dining spaces. 

Hope many others enjoyed it and 
benefited by it. 


Wisconsin CLeo ADICKES 


Widows affected, too 


After hearing the politicians 
promising to give away more tax- 
payers’ money, it was refreshing 
to read your editorial, “Inflation 
should be curbed,” including the 
statement, “To us, this is a tragic 
condition because of the robbery it 
inflicts upon every retired farmer 
or worker who is trying to main- 
tain a decent standard of !iving on 
his accumulated savings of young- 
er years.” 

You, no doubt, intended to in- 
clude the women. Some widows, 
who own very litde except their 
home, are trying to remain inde- 
pendent. Many have their life’s 
savings in a farm which they can- 
not give away. They are paying 
high taxes. 

We have fine roads on which to 
travel and see the vacant farms. 

On page 552 of Scott's “St. Ro- 
man’s Well,” inflation is blamed 
on Tom Paine and Voltaire. Today 
some would blame the Communists. 
But the story of the prodigal son 
is that of a spender whose » ~''3 
was “Give to me.” He spent what 
someone else had earned. 

Thanks for the editorial. 

Minnesota AN OLD READER 


Articles always timely 


I have been receiving vour fine 
magazine for nearly a ves” now 
and enjoy it very much. Your ar- 
ticles are always timely and infor- 
mative. They help me keep up-to- 
date on what our good neighbors 
to the south are doing. 

I find your farming and dairying 
problems are much like ours. 

Having just joined a D.H.IA. 
club, I find your articles on this 
subject especially interesting and 
the ones written by the D.H.LA. 
tester were very entertaining. Our 
tester is carrying a copy of your 
magazine with him and is having 
all the members read the latest 
one, “What kind of milker are you?” 

Canada GoRDON CROCKARD 
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LIFT OUT 


the cooling system 





ett 








Try this simple test for quality 
before buying a bulk milk cooler! 
As thousands of dairy farmers have found, it is easy to see the advantages 


of a bulk milk cooler if you can /ift out the cooling system. Look at what 
Wilson gives you because the condenser and coils can be lifted out: 


BETTER, SAFER MILK COOLING. Because the cooling system operates 


in its own compartment, completely separate from milk reservoir, you get 


faster cooling, safer cooling. Milk can never freeze — 


ice is never in con- 


tact with milk reservoir. No chance for tank distortion— ice build-up 
can’t affect calibration. You always get full measure in Wilson coolers, 


FASTER, EASIER INSTALLATION AND SERVICE. Because the cool- 
ing sysvem /ifts out of its own compartment, installation of a Wilson bulk 
cooler is faster, simpler than that of many other types. And service is 
easier too. In case of power failure, for example, just lift out the entire 
cooling unit and use block ice or well water to hold temperatures down 
till power goes back on. Or, if necessary, you can remove and replace the 
entire cooling system in minutes. Then send it back to the shop for a 
complete service job under ideal conditions. 


LOWER COSTS. Wilson’s separate, removable cooling system cuts your 
costs. Initial wiring in many cases requires less work, less money than 
other types. Operation costs are low, too, because the high water-to-milk 
ratio, that Wilson’s removable cooling system makes possible, means you 
get all the cooling you need with a smaller condenser. And service costs 
are obviously Jower when you can get at the cooling system so easily. 





i és 


THERE’S A WILSON DEALER NEAR YOU 
He'll be glad to help you get all the 
details. And he's ready at a moment's 
notice to give you expert service after 
you've taken advantage of Wilson's 
many dairy-farm-tested features. Cail 
him today, or mail the coupon below. 


Wilson Refrigeration, Inc 
Dept. H-14, Smyrna, Delaware 


Rush information on [_] Bulk Milk Coolers (_) 


Nome a 


Address 


WILSON REFRIGERATION, 





Smyrna, Delaware 
A Division of Tyler Refrigeration Corporation 





eons 


Ay ages © = 





Can Milk Coolers 





Inc. 
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Sixty-Two” feed compound—a highly efficient form of urea 
protein. By providing the protein source needed to nourish and 
stimulate rumen bacteria, it helps them multiply faster, break 





COVER PICTURE 

On the cover and in the editorial page of 
this Christmas issue, we hope we may have helped 
to make this Holy Day even more meaningful 
to our readers throughout the world. The cov- 
er picture and the editorial are a part of our 
personal life here in Fort Atkinson. The child's 

are those of a scn of our staff artist. 
The mature hands belong to the grandfather. 
And the editorial, by Reverend Alward, was 
written where many of us worship, in the colo- 
nial-type church located across the street from 
our office. 

As Reverend Alward writes, “receive the 
power of love.” Truly then we will have a 
Merry Christmas with more depth and a greater 
impact on our lives than any Christmas we have 
previously enjoyed. 


® j Hoard’s Dairyman, copyrigit 1956 by W. D Unwholesome immoral and questionabie 

Hoard & Sons Company. All rights reserved medical advertising is excluded. A sincere ef- 

ca ~~ Title registered U. 8. Patent office. fort is made to carry advertising of only reli- 
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by W. D. Hoard & Sons Company, 28 Mil- to be notified promptly whenever any adver- 

Fort Atkinson, Wiscon- tiser’s dealings with the subscribers are not in 


waukee Avenue, West, 


down roughage more quickly and thoroughly. 


Increased rumen activity means more milk and body protein 
from poor roughage as well as good. Nutrients that may other- 
wise be wasted are unlocked from stems and stalks, saving you 


feed dollars that turn into profits. 


Next time you buy a protein balancer, be sure it contains 
‘“Two-Sixty-Two.” It helps you get more feed value from your 


home-grown feeds. Check with your feed man. 
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Washington * 
Dairygrams 


"ASSETS EXPECTED TO BE AT ALL-TIME HIGH OF $176 
BILLION ($5.8 BILLION MORE THAN THIS YEAR). TOTAL 
FARM REAL ESTATE VALUE EXPECTED TO BE A RECORD OF 
$106.4 BILLION ($3.7 BILLION INCREASE). FARM 
MORTGAGE DEBT WILL CONTINUE UP; NOW 9 PER CENT 
HIGHER THAN A YEAR AGO. FARM PROPERTY TAXES TO BE 
ABOUT 5 PER CENT HIGHER, 16TH CONSECUTIVE YEAR 
FOR INCREASE. 


FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS WILL BE AT LEAST AS STRONG AS 
THIS YEAR. RETAIL PRICES, INCLUDING MILK, MAY 
AVERAGE HIGHER. MILK PRODUCTION AT RECORD LEVEL. 
WITH GOOD CONDITIONS, ANNUAL INCREASE OF 1 PER 
CENT OR 2 PER CENT A YEAR EXPECTED FOR SEVERAL 
YEARS, MORE MILK MAY BE USED IN FLUID FORM. PRO- 
DUCTION PER COW MAY EXCEED 6,000 POUNDS IN 1956. 


DEMAND 





QIL IMPORTS TO BE INVESTIGATED BY TARIFF COMMIS- 
SION IN MID-JANUARY. NOW CLASSIFIED AS BUTTER 
SUBSTITUTE, HENCE NOT CONTROLLED UNDER ANNUAL 


BUTTER IMPORT QUOTA OF 707,000 POUNDS. 


CONGRESS AUTHORIZED ANOTHER TASK GROUP FOR COMMISSION 
ON INCREASED INDUSTRIAL USE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS. OF NEW GROUP, 11 MEMBERS REPRESENT OIL 
SEEDS AND ANIMAL FATS, THREE FOR LIVESTOCK. NO 

DAIRY REPRESENTATION. 





FEED GRAIN PRODUCTION DOWN 3 PER CENT IN 1956-57 SEASON. 
HOWEVER, PRODUCTION EXCEEDED REQUIREMENTS EACH 
OF LAST FOUR YEARS. CARRYOVER STOCKS TO INCREASE $ 
ESTIMATE RECORD LEVEL OF 48 MILLION TONS COM- 
PARED TO 43.2 MILLION THIS YEAR. PRICES MAY 
AVERAGE LITTLE HIGHER THIS WINTER AND SPRING 


THAN SAME PERIOD LAST YEAR. 
* * * 


In YOUR next issue! 


THE FATS ARE IN THE FIRE ... As the role 
milk fat plays in heart disease is debated, the 
author brings truth to the top to refute the 
scare of newspaper headlines. 

“I LIKE BEING A HERDSMAN” .. . The fifth 
article in our popular Hoard’s Dairyman Round 
Table is by some of the nation’s best known 
herdsmen. They describe their favorite rations, 
how they raise calves, and how they treat com- 
mon ailments. 

BEFORE INCREASING YOUR HERD SIZE... 
The author recommends that you determine first 
whether production from the present herd can 
be increased. Larger herds require more labor 
and feed; involve more risks. 

27th ANNUAL HOARD’S DAIRYMAN COW JUDG- 
ING CONTEST WILL BEGIN ... The Guern- 
seys wiil be presented first in this popular win- 
ter contest, largest event of its kind. 

AND MANY MORE . 











Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 


[] New 
[] Renewal 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


























| enclose $ . Please send me Hoard’s Dairyman for years. 
Name — a HB 
P. oO _Siote 
SPECIALS 
3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 


(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 
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A spreader for every farm need 


NO. 19 — 125 BU. PTO 











NO, 200 — 95 BU. PTO 





NO. 18 — 70 BU. 





NO. 101 — 10-FOOT 
FERTILIZER SPREADER 
Also Five Other Models 


Look at Nzw Iza spreaders 
before you buy 


The finest you can buy 
«++ yet cost no more. 

FIRST in Performance 
---in Value...in Sales! 


Most farmers know that New IpEa 
spreaders are the finest made. But be 
sure you see the new models before 
you buy. They’re better than ever. 


Today, 
with severe field testing and latest 
designing, has made possible the 


New IpeEa engineering, 


finest quality ever, yet has succeeded 
in keeping costs down. See these 
new spreaders right away. 


First in Performance. Only New 
IpEA spreaders have so many fea- 
tures that give best spreading. Such 


as triple staggered U-teeth and spe- 
cially designed replaceable paddles, 
Your New Ipea dealer will gladly 
prove that, with comparison charts. 


First in Value. Only New Ipea has 
so many features that insure longest 
life. And there’s a full year guaran- 
tee. Those long-life features are the 
reason a New Ipea spreader brings 
highest prices at trade-in time. 


First in Sales. Unmatched perform- 
ance and value are why farmers buy 
more New Ipea spreaders than any 
other make. 


See these new spreaders at your 
New Ipea dealer’s. Compare the facts 
about them. And you'll agree that 
it’s just good business to get one of 
these newest New [pea spreaders. 


NEw [DEA ry FARM EQUIPMENT CO.,  oivision Aveo OISTRIBUTING CORP 


Dept. 2046, Coldwater, Ohio 





Send FREE literature checked. 


(1 125 bu. PTO spreader 
[] 95 bu. PTO spreader 
{] 95 bu. spreader 
() 70 bu. spreader 


Name 





Address “ee 





Town 


75 bu. 4-wheel spreader 


{) Fertilizer spreader 


[} Booklet on Manure Handling 
L) Booklet on Fertilizer Handling 


RE 2 a ee 














“We bought two 500 gal. Zero Bulk Milk Tanks 


because: The way Zero is increasing our profits and cutting our 
costs, we figure it will pay for itself in 3 years. That's o mighty 
good investment for any dairyman. And our two Zero tanks are so 
well-built, they'll give us trouble-free service for years to come.” 





fret Sewers 


sme & 





soys T. A. Burgeson, Jr., 


_y STOP LIFTING 
3 =A ee milk pails 


Burgeson Farm, Grandview, Mo. 





“Just like sucking milk 
through a straw” 





@ Completely eliminates milk @ Fits any milk pail 


pouring inte tenk @ The rapid cooling under 


refrigerated vacuum causes milk 
to give off animal heat and 
odors through agitation while 
being cooled 


@ Completely eliminates milk 
pail lifting 

@ Strains the milk as the vacuum 
lifts it into the tank 

@ Takes milk into tanks faster than 
3 gravity fed strainers 


@ By meter test, at least 10% 
saving in electricity, when using 
@ Lessens the chance for outside Super Strainer on Zero 
and human contamination Vacuum Tank 


You should buy a ZERO TANK for 
your future is in vacuum milking 


ONLY with a vacuum tank can 
you milk all these ways 


Sg 


i ° 


Use it as a Pour-in 


You con start your vacuum milking 
system by using your Zero Bulk Tank 
as a POUR-IN. 


2. Then when you get tired of lifting 
and pouring milk, take the next step 
to easier milking with a ZERO SUPER 
STRAINER — “Just like sucking milk 
through a straw.” 














3. The final step in your vacuum milking 
system is DIRECT COW-TO-TANK 
MILKING UNDER VACUUM, the most 
advanced milking method known 
today. 


DAIRY DIGEST 








KILL | POWER FAILURE 


with your 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS [Ee 
DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 

Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


ANA 


4° fe. TRACTOR! 







Protect your farm and family against power 
failure NOW witha Tractor-Driven Gener- 
ator. No extra engine tw buy. Operates 
from tractor or gas engine. Supplies power 
for lights, heating system, water pump, 
milker, brooder, milk cooler, etc. 


LOWEST IN COST 20 YEAR WARRANTY 










PETERSEN AND LUECKE 
HONORED 


Two scientists were honored at 
the American Society of Animal 
Production’s 48th annual meeting in 
Chicago late in November. 

Dr. William E. Petersen, well 
known dairy specialist from the 
University of Minnesota, received the 
Morrison Award which included a 
check for $1,250 and a gold watch. 
This award, given annually to a 
society member because of signal 
achievements in animal science, is 
made by Professor F. B. Morrison, 
author of Feeds and Feeding. 

The ‘citation praised Petersen as 
a tireless worker, with an inquiring 
mind, a deep sense of responsibility, 
and a genuine devotion to duty. 
His research has been primarily di- 
rected to milk secretion and its 
problems. Petersen is the author or 
co-author of more than 130 techni- 
cal papers, scores of popular arti- 
cles, and four books. 

Dr. Richard W. Luecke, Michigan 
State University biochemist, was 
presented the $1,000 award from 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association's Nutrition Council as 
the outstanding research worker in 
animal science for 1956. 

Dr. Luecke is best known for his 
work in swine nutrition, although 
his cooperative research in many 
areas of ruminant and non-rumi- 
nant nutrition has also been note- 
worthy. His work has been particu- 
larly productive in establishing the 
vitamin B needs of young pigs. 

Dr. J. L. Lush, Professor of Ani- 
mal Breeding at Iewa State Col- 
lege, was selected by fellow mem- 
bers of the scciety for merited 
recognition. His portrait was hung 
in the Saddle and Sirloin Club's 
portrait Galley at the Union 
Stock Yards. 

Not only have Dr. Lush’s teach- 
ings influenced animal husbandry 
workers around the world, but he 
has kept in touch with animal 
breeding problems himself through- 
out the world. His ability as a 
teacher, research worker, and con- 
sultant on animal breeding prob- 
lems is internationally known. 





FRANK 8B. ASTROTH 


Frank B. Astroth, 63, died on 
November 30 at his Byrn Mar 
Farm near Farmington, TMfinn. A 
former field representative of The 
American Jersey Cattle Club, 1921 
to 1931, he served as a director 
three years and was its president 
three terms. His registered Jersey 
herd is nationally known and has 
been on test since 1923. 

Born in St. Louis, Mo., he studied 
dairy husbandry at the University 
of Missouri. He was widely recog- 
nized as a dairy leader and was 
active in the American Dairy 
Science Association, Purebred Dairy 
Cattle Association, Dairy Shrine 
Club, and Minnesota Jersey Cattle 
Club. He is survived by his wife. 


NEW YORK PRICE $4.55 


A uniform price of $4.55 per hun- 
dredweight was paid for milk de- 
livered in October to 387 plants in 
the New York milkshed. The price 
in September was $4.40, and in 
October 1955, $4.32. 

The producer butterfat differen- 
tial for October 1956 was 5.6 cents 
for each tenth of a pound of fat 
above or below the 3.5 per cent 
standard. 
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One of the important reasons for 
the growth of the American 
Dairy Association can be ex- 
pressed in two words: 


WORKING TOGETHER 


x 4 * 


Dairy Farmers, working togeth- 
er, have taken long strides on 
the road to sales. They've accom- 
plished this through a sales and 
advertising program conducted in 
magazines, newspapers and on 
television that no farmer, group 
of farmers, or state could have 
developed alone. 


By working together, dairy farm- 
ers have been able to put to use 
the four powerful tools modern 
business relies on to sell its 
products: research, advertising 
merchandising and public rela- 


tions. 
> > > 


The power and efficiency of this 
sales program is clearly demon- 
strated by Disneyland TV through 
which the American Dairy As- 
sociation reaches up to 50 million 
people in one week. These cus- 
tomers for your milk are reached 
at the low cost of about 12 peo- 
ple for one cent. 


> > . 


The Association program must 
sell customers for dairy foods 
every day, year-in, year-out. Just 
as selling is continuous, so must 
be support of the program. 


No dairy farmer invests in the 
program against his will. Work- 
ing together, dairy farmers share 
voluntarily the responsibility for 


building stronger markets for 
dairy foods. 

> > > 
Support your American Dairy 


Association year around set aside 
of 2¢ per hundredweight of milk 
or %¢ per pound of butterfat 
marketed. 


Representing the Dairy 
Farmers in your Area 


American Dairy 
Association 


20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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it to your heart 
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As we look East this Christmas, look at what was once the 


land of “‘milk and honey"’! 


The early cradle of civilization 


has disintegrated and largely disappeared, not so much from 
war as from the neglect of the good soil which sustained it. 





F WE pull aside the curtains of his- 

tory, we find that every civilization 
of any consequence has been built upon a 
foundation of productive soil. In fact, his- 
tory is full of illustrations of what happens 
when people neglect the land. Some of the 
world’s most outstanding examples of land 
exploitation and erosion are found in areas 
the names of which are familiar to all of us 
because they are mentioned in the Bible. 

Babylon, once a rich and beautiful land, 
is now desolate and all but abandoned. The 
famous stables of Nebuchadnezzar were dis- 
covered in recent years by excavating deep 
in deposits of sand loam. Most of the Prom- 
ised Land which 3,000 years ago flowed with 
mill and honey now lies in ruin, its popula- 
tion reduced to one-third of what it was in 
Biblical times. 

North Africa was the granary of Rome in 
the days of its greatest glory, but today 
most of North Africa is a desert. Typical of 
what has happened there is the once beauti- 
ful and prosperous city of Timgad, now an 
abandoned ruin in a desolate countryside. 


In North Syria, around Leppo, Antioch, 
and Hama, lie the skeletons of villages of 
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Biblical times buried in soil washed from the 
formerly rich and fertile land. Archaeolo- 
gists dug 18 to 28 feet to reach the tops of 
the magnificent buildings of the once great 
city of Antioch where the Apostle Paul 
struggled to establish one of the first Chris- 
tian churches, 


Was land of empires... 


I have personally visited some of these 
desolate lands which were once so pros- 
perous. Always in my memory will remain 
the recollection of an airplane flight which 
I took from Teheran, the capital of Iran, to 
Cairo—a distance of 1,200 miles. 

In all that area, except in some parts of 
the new land of Israel and in the Nile Val- 
ley, we saw nothing but grim desolation of 
the desert sand. And yet this area com- 
prised the land formerly embraced in the 
great and powerful empires of Persia, As- 
syria, Babylon, Egypt, Phoenicia, and Israel. 

No atomic or hydrogen bomb ever explod- 
ed in the ancient places which I have men- 
tioned, yet the devastation is just as com- 
plete as that ever wrought by any instru- 
ment of destruction devised by man. 

But if the words of history are to be be- 
lieved, these areas were at one time as pro- 
ductive as the richest land we enjoy here 
in America. 

Nor were these ancient people ignorant 
of the dangers of erosion. They knew some- 
thing about the techniques and advantages 
of conservation and to some extent prac- 
ticed them. 

About 50 years after the birth of Christ, 
Pliny described in his work, Natural History, 
a field practice employed in Greece that was 
similar to the modern American type of land 
terracing. 

That great scientist and conservationist, 
Walter C. Lowdermilk, found remnants of 
stone wall ‘terraces in the cradle of the hu- 
man race extending from North Africa to 
the Euphrates, where now only skeletonized 
land remains. Lowdermilk’s report on his 
study disclosed how inseparable are produc- 
tive soil and civilization—how soil and civi- 
lization disappear together. 


China failed, too... 


The people of China 2,000 years ago knew 
much of what we know about methods of 
stopping soil erosion, and yet much of the 
best land of China has washed into the sea. 

If there is one lesson which comes down 
to us through the pages of history, it is that 
the nation which neglects its soil and water 
resources will die, and that the fall of na- 
tions in the past has been due more to ero- 


. 


by The Honorable Clifford R. Hone 


sion than to war—more to loss of soil fer- 
tility than loss of battles. 

One thing that we in this country must 
remember is that much of our best land, by 
reason of its topography or climate or rain- 
fall pattern, is especially subject to erosion. 
Certainly we know that many parts of our 
nation have already suffered losses from ero- 
sion and that millions of acres of land have 
been entirely destroyed as far as productivity 
is concerned. 

And this destruction is still going on. A 
survey made in 1953 showed that of 478 
million acres used for crops in the United 
States, 121 million acres were deteriorating 
at a critical rate. An additional 128 million 
acres were deteriorating at a serious rate. 

It is now less than 30 years since we, as 
a nation, inaugurated a national program of 
soil conservation. The beginning of that pro- 
gram was an amendment of the floor of the 
House (U. S. House of Representatives) to 
an agricultural appropriation bill making 
money available for research on soil erosion 
on farm land. Ten research stations were 
set up under that and subsequent appropria- 
tions to study causes and control of erosion. 

From that small beginning has come a 
national soil conservation program which, if 
utilized, will eiable us to not only stop our 
losses from wind and water erosion, but in 
many instances to restore our damaged soil 
to something like its original fertility. 


Water, too, must be conserved ... 


And more and more we are coming to 
learn that soil and water are inseparable and 
that no plan for soil conservation is com- 
plete and workable unless it takes into ac- 
count the conservation and sound use of our 
water resources as well. It is only in more 
recent years—in fact, I should say during 
the last five or six years—that the American 
people as a whole have begun to realize the 
great dangers which confront them unless 
we take drastic steps to conserve and expand 
our water resources. 

I do not have the figures at hand—and 
they are such big figures they would not 
mean much if I used them—but the increase 
in the consumption of water in this country 
in recent years for manufacturing and house- 
hold purposes alone has been tremendous. 

The first question that any industry asks 
today when it contemplates going into a 
community is “How about your water sup- 
ply?”. The modernization of our homes and 
the great increase in air conditioning has 
greatly increased our use of water. In the 
press from all parts of the country we read 
accounts of how it is (Turn to page 1226) 











Seasonal remin 


DRIVE SAFELY 
THIS WINTER 


The National Safety Council’s records 
w mileage death rate in winter is invari- 
ibly higher than in the summer in all sec- 
of the country. 
Here are a few tips that may help you win 
he battle against winter traffic hazards: 
1. “Get the feel’ of the road surface when 
ou start out 
Reduce speed when road surfaces are 
1owy or icy so you can stop in time. Slow 








down well in advance of intersections or 
curves and avoid following other vehicles 
Too closely 


3. Keep windows clear of snow and ice on 
the outside, fog and frost inside. 

4. Use tire chains when severe snow or ice 
conditions prevail. They reduce braking dis- 
tances from 40 to 70 per cent. 


5. Drive with your lights on to combat 
poor visibility in stormy or foggy weather. 
6. Signal your intentions of turning or 
topping. 


FOLIAR SPRAY 
DIDN’T HELP 


The Ohio Experiment Station has reported 
on three years of experimenting with foliar 
fertilization, which is the practice of supply- 
ing minerals to plants through their leaves. 
Complete foliar sprays containing nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potash were applied to corn, 
oats, wheat, alfalfa, soybeans and sugar beets. 

The sprays were applied at various rates 
and stages of plant development as both a 
supplement to and a substitute for conven- 
tional applications of row fertilizers. 

Under the conditions of these experimenis, 
none of the foliar spray programs produced 
a significant yield increase. On _ infertile 
row fertilization of corn increased 
16 bushels per acre. Under ti.e same 
conditions, foliar application of fertilizer 
without row fertilizer, did not significantly 
affect corn yieids. 

The results of this study with six im- 
portant field crops show that applying com- 
plete foliar sprays does not serve as an ef- 
fective supplement to or as a substitute for 
conventional soil fertilization practices. 


soils, 


yields 


KEEP BARN 
WALLS DRY 


Wet walls in the dairy barn mean the tem- 
perature and humidity are too high. Wis- 
consin dairy specialists say proper ventila- 
tion will control barn moisture and heat. 

Barn temperatures should be 50 degrees or 
lower. The barn air will hold less moisture 
as the building gets cooler 

Correct barn temperature and humidity 
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will mean a healthier and more comfortable 
herd and better working conditions for the 
dairyman. The woodwork in the building will 
not rot so fast, either. 

It has been reported that proper ventila- 
tion can increase milk production up to 5 
per cent. Barn odors will be removed and 
the bedding and stalls will be easier to keep 
dry. There wiil also be less chance of ani- 
mals falling on slippery floors. 

Air in the barn should be changed five to 
six times every hour. This can be done by 
ventilating the barn with either a gravity 
system or a forced air system. Be sure to 
install an inlet or outlet for fresh air or 
exhaust air. If the temperature and hu- 
midity are too high in your barn, be sure 
to check into a ventilation system. 


CLEAN STAINED 
LINENS IMMEDIATELY 


Your table linens will probably show some 
marks from a gay and festive holiday sea- 
son. Few holiday meals pass without little 
accidents with the gravy, the cranberry 
sauce, ice cream, or dripping candles. 

A Vermont home management specialist 
prescribes treatment, that if done promptly, 
will leave no marks on your table cloth. 

Gravy stains should be soaked in cool 
water. The grease can then be removed by 
washing in hot, sudsy water. Rub the stain 
carefully by hand during the washing, and 
you will have less trouble getting it out. 

Cranberry and fruit stains are best re- 
moved by pouring boiling water over them. 
Place the stained part of the cloth over a 
bowl and pour the boiling water from a 
height of two feet. The force of the water 
drives out the stain. Since soap will set the 
stain, do not use until after removing stain. 

If you have candle stains, first scrape the 
wax with a dull knife. Then place between 
blotters or paper towels and press with a 
warm iron. Move the blotters as they take 
up the wax. To remove excess wax, sponge 
a grease solvent or carbon tetrachloride on 
the stain. If there is still some color left, 
sponge with a mixture of one-third denatured 
alcohol to two-thirds water. 

If you've got lipstick on your best nap- 
kins, use glycerine or petroleum jelly on the 
stain. Then launder in soapy water. 





YOU WILL BE REMEMBERED 


LAST CHRISTMAS, a neighbor gave us 

a magazine subscription. All year 
long, every time the mailman delivers 
that magazine, we are warmly reminded 
of his thoughtfulness. 

Truly it is a gift that lives... is 
not forgotten. 

Do you have dairy farmer neighbors 
wiio would enjoy a good publication like 
Hoard’s Dairyman? Deepen your friend- 
ship not for just a day but for a long 
period with a subscription to the na- 
tional dairy farm magazine, Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

For only $2, you will be remembered 
for three years as you want to be 
known .. . as a thoughtful friend and 
good neighbor. 
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HOW TO FIGURE 
EGG COSTS 


The only way you can tell if your laying 
flock is making money is to know what it 
is costing you to produce a dozen eggs. 

An Illinois poultryman says you can get 
a rough estimate of your feed costs per 
dozen eggs by dividing your laying house 
feed bill (including farm grains at market 
price) by the total dozens of eggs produced. 
You should not include feed for raising re- 
placement pullets, but you should include 
the eggs your family uses. 

For example, suppose your total bill for 
farm grains, poultry concentrates, grit, and 
oyster shell for a 500-hen flock amounts to 
$1,600. If your hens produce 8,000 dozen 
eggs during the laying season, your feed cost 
per dozen would be $1,600 divided by 8,000, 
or 20 cents a dozen. 

Your cost will vary with rate of laying, 
size of bird, and cost of feed. You will get 
more reliable figures by calculating the feed 
costs over a whole laying season than for 
just a short period. 

Feed is only one cost of producing eggs. 
Studies show that feed makes up only about 
half of the total cost of producing a dozen 
eggs. Labor, overhead, death loss, and depre- 
ciation on flock, buildings, and equipment 
make up the other half. 


THAW PIPES 
WITH WATER 


If you have to thaw water pipes this win- 
ter, don’t do it with a blow torch. Don’t use 
lye or drain solvents, either. 

There is too great a danger of starting 
a fire in the cobwebs and dust particles 
around pipes when you use a blow torch or 
open flame. With lye, the pipe area above 
the frozen part may corrode without doing 
much thawing of ice. 

A Michigan State University farm safety 
specialist says the most practical pipe thaw- 

















ing method for most farms is hot water 
poured on several layers of cloth wrapped 
around the pipe. Thermal tape does a good 
job, too, and it is inexpensive. Infrared heat 
lamps also work. The ones with red glass 
bulbs are most satisfactory. 

One of the best gadgets for taking care 
of frozen pipes is a farm-type welder, if it 
is in a handy place. 

Just put the ground clamp on the pipe 4 
feet ahead of the electrode. Turn the switch 
on for 20 seconds at a time—no longer for 
a farm- welder—and the 4-foot pipe area 
will heat up like an electric cable. One cau- 
tion, do not overheat the pipe. 
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We've come 


a long way, but.. 


. . . too few dairy herds are on test. Here are 
some of the things D.H.I.A. can do for you. 


by Will Evans 


IFTY years ago Dairy Herd Improve- 

ment Associations were aS new as a 

baby’s first tooth. In 1906 there were 
239 cows on test; today there are 1,311,698. 
Still, believe it or not, only about 6 per cent 
of our 23 million dairy cows are on test! 
Something less than 3.5 per cent of these 
are on D.H.1A., the rest on H.LR. or A.R. 

During the last half century, the American 
dairy cow has been improved tremendously. 
That average cow of 1906 gave 5,300 pouhds 
of milk and 215 pounds of fat annually. 
After 50 years of D.H.I.A. testing, the aver- 
age cow of today makes a record like this: 
9,363 pounds of milk and 372 pounds of fat. 
That’s an increase of 4,063 pounds of milk 
and 157 pounds of fat. 

Impressive figures, those, and American 
dairymen have a right to be proud of them. 
But what made such a change in the lady 
of the stanchion? Well, selective breeding 
had a lot to do with it, and so did better 
feeds and feeding methods. And there’s no 
denying that culling out of the poorer cows 
had much to do with changing the picture. 

Those who conceived D.H.LA. as a struc- 
ture out of which would emerge a better 
dairy cow have a right to be proud, too, for 
without D.H.1.A., or other forms of testing, 
breeding, feeding, and culling would be noth- 
ing more than very sorry guess work. 

On its 50th birthday, let’s take another 
look at the Big 3 of Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment in the light of what it has done and 
can do for the average dairyman. 


Out with free boarders ... 


No matter how experienced a dairyman 
may be, he cannot cull intelligently without 
complete production records. Complete rec- 
ords include not only milk weights, but fat 
tests, breeding and drying dates, number of 
days in milk, and days dry in a year. 

Many a cow which milked “like a. house 
afire’ has cheated her owner because of a 
short lactation or premature drying. And 
without records, in a herd of any size, such 
a cow may get by for years on the strength 
of a full milk pail when she freshens. A 
dry cow produces nothing, and as a D.H.LA. 
tester, I have often found that the difference 
between a decent herd average and a poor 
one is the number of dry days a herd is 
burdened with. 

Recently, at the end of his testing year, 
the owner of a 40-cow herd asked me to do 
a bit of extra-curricular calculation. He 
asked that I subtract the production of all 
cows sold from the herd during the year and 
then average out the production of the re- 
maining cows. It meant considerable extra 
work, but I am glad he asked me to do it. 
The result was an eye-opener to both of us. 

He had sold eight cows and my calcula- 


The author is a D.H.1.A. supervisor in Ohio, 


tions showed that those culls had lowered 
the herd average by 1,048 pounds of milk 
and 39.3 pounds of fat. In terms of milk 
checks, the difference was not so easily fig- 
ured, but we both were satisfied thai those 
cows had lost him considerable money.. 


But use axe carefully ... 


I consider the preceding illustration one 
of my best arguments for the benefits of 
production testing in culling out marginal 
cows, but I also want to emphasize the dan- 
ger of indiscriminate culling. 

I feel that far too many potentially valu- 
able first-calf heifers are sold to slaughter 
on the strength of their first lactation. True, 
if a heifer from a poor record dam turns 
out about as you had expected, you are 
likely justified in parting company with her 
pronto. However, many dairymen are apt to 
let their disappointment in the heifer of a 
good dam override their better judgment. It 
is a dairyman’s rule of longstanding that 
good blood should be given a second chance 
to prove itself. The rule is too often for- 
gotten. 

Dairymen placing their herds on test for 
the first time are apt to be a bit over- 
anxious in using the axe, not only in heifers, 
but on older cows as well which have shown 
up poorly in their first lactation on test. 
They overlook the fact that wide, even star- 
tling, variations between lactations frequent- 
ly occur. As a dairyman told me recently, 
“Never get married to a cow,” but, on the 
other hand, give her a two-lactation break 
for your own \sake. Culling, based on insuf- 
ficient evidence, can be as damaging as no 
culling at all. 


How much to feed? 


Without reliable records on milk and fat 
production, a dairymaa has no _ intelligent 
basis on which to grain feed cows accord- 
ing to individual production. This method 
of grain feeding can mean an appreciable 
reduction in feed costs over a period of time, 
and it can also be a means of boosting pro- 
duction. 

Many experienced dairymen I know feed 
according to milk production and take the 
size and age of the cow into consideration, 
too. But few, if any, make any real effort 
to feed according to the test of the milk. 
If you are to hold a high-testing cow up in 
her fat production, it is essential that she 
be fed according to her test. 

According to the widely-accepted book, 
“Feeds and Feeding,” by F. B. Morrison, the 
grain requirements of two cows, each giving 
40 pounds of milk per day, but whose fat 
tests are 3.0 and 4.0 per cent, respectively, 
would differ by 2.6 pounds. These could well 
be cows of the same breed. In the higher- 
testing brackets, the (Turn to page 1241) 
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FUTURE HERD REPLACEMENT is selected on 
the basis of dam’s production and health rec- 
ords. Some culling is done soon after birth. 


~ 


FEEDING GRAIN to the milking herd intelli- 





gently is one of the main benefits of testing. 
All good dairymen feed according to production. 


TO THE STOCKYARDS goes a cow that was 
not paying her way. This was definitely estab- 
lished as a result of testing for milk production. 
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“| prefer a small herd” 


These seven dairy farmers don’t 
plan to enlarge their herds. Here 
they give their reasons in the 
fourth article of our Hoard’s 
Dairyman Round Table. 


How many cows do you milk? How many 
head of young stock do you have? 


Verner Kohistrand, Oregon: At present 23 
but am cutting down to 20 head in December. 
I have just 6 head of young stock. I do not 
raise more than we need for herd replacement. 
I breed my best herd producers to Holstein 
bulls (artificially) for my calves. Other cows 
are bred to Herefords to get calves for sale 

Paul Visser, Minnesota: Milking herd of 18 
to 25 with 30 head of young stock. 

William Kroskob, Colorado: Milking herd of 
30 registered Holsteins and 37 head of young 
stock, 

Robert ©. Groff, 
registered Holsteins and 25 
stock. 

Thomas E. Maberly, Idaho: We milk 15 cows 
ind have 23 head of young stock 

Paul Daniels, Ohio: Around 20, 
15 to 20 head of young stock. 

Vernes Krull, Nebraska: Using the last 5-year 


We have_22 
young 


Pennsylvania: 
head of 


with from 


average I had 24.2-cow herd until last May. 
I now have 14. I did have 22 head of young 
stock but since May when I had my sale, I 


have only 11 


How mdny acres do you farm? What crops 
do you grow? 
Kohistrand: I have 80 acres — 20 acres of 
irrigated pasture. I grow grass, hay, and grain. 
Visser: There are 520 acres in my farm, We 
raise alfalfa for hay (with brome), second year 
alfalfa for pasture ‘with brome), beets, 


sugar 





grain, and corn. 

Kroskob: I farm 160 
permanent pasture, barley, 
beans, and potatoes. 

Groff: There are 100 acres in my farm cnd 
I raise corn, barley, oats, and alfalfa. 

Maberly: I own 40 acres and rent some hay 
ground. I raise hay, grain, and corn for silage, 
also pasture for livestock. 

Daniels: My farm is 308 acres in corn, wheat, 
oats, and hay. 

Krull: At the present time 192 acres. I raise 
wheat, corn, oats, Atlas sorgo, milo, alfalfa, and 
red clover 


in alfalfa hay, 
sugar beets, 


acres 
corn, 


How much feed do you normally buy each 
year? 

Kohistrand: About 18 tons of commercial 
feed costing a total of $1,224 last year. 

Visser: I buy $600 worth of concentrates and 
pellets for the dairy herd. 

Kroskob: In 1955 I purchased alfalfa, straw, 
and grain concentrates at a cost of $5,500. 

Groff: I use a 24 per cent dairy concentrate 
with our own grains, I buy approximately 12 
tons a year, costing about $1,000. 

Maberly: I buy 71.5 tons of alfalfa hay for 
$1,275 and 4% tons of mixed grain, barley, and 
oats for $225. 

Daniels: We buy only bone meal 
The rest is homegrown. 

Krull: I have been buying about 20 tons 
alfalfa for $350, about 4% tons soybean meal 
for $340, and about 5 tons bran for $250. 


and salt. 


What are your hired labor costs? 


Kohistrand: For 1955 our total was $750, plus 
providing meals during work day. During the 
summer months and on Saturdays we have a 
schoolboy who works for us. Extra help is 
hired when we hay or fill the silo. 

Visser: We have one man the year around 
and pay him $1,800. 

Kroskob: Contract work for sugar beets and 
potatoes costs us $2,000 and hired labor costs 
us $3,500, making a total of $5,500. 

Groff: I try to exchange labor with a neigh- 
bor or my uncle and cousin. I do the work 
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PAUL DANIELS, Ohio dairyman, checks registered Jersey herd with son-in-law, Marion Hauser, who is a partner in the 
They milk around 20 cows, that consistently average over 400 pounds F.; have no desire for larger herd. 


myself except at silo filling time and hay- 
making. 

Maberly: None. 

Daniels: From $100 to $150. We only hire 
help during haymaking time. 

Krull: When we had the larger herd my son 
was with me. This year for silo filling and 
haying we hired some help that cost us $55. 


How much custom work do you hire annu- 
ally? 


Kohistrand: We have 20 acres of grain com- 
bined and about 40 tons of hay baled each year 
at an average cost of $300. My own hay is put 
in the barn loose; we sell most of the haled hay. 

Visser: We hire a corn picker for 20 to 30 
acres at $3 per acre. 

Kroskob: None. 

Groff: We have practically all the equipment 
we need and do not have to hire. 

Maberly: We have 9 acres of grain combined 
for about $46, 15 acres of hay (32 cuttings) 
baled for $102, and 40 tons of hay hauled for 
$110. 

Daniels: We do not own a baicr. so we hire 
50 to 60 acres of hay baled, 2 to 4 times, at 
around 10 to 12 cents per bale. This year we 
hired 160 acres of corn picked at $4 per acre. 

Krull: Three cuttings of alfalfa from 23 acres 
were baled for $237.10, 19 acres of corn and 
sorgo cut for $92.50, and 5 acres of sorgo silage 
trucked at a cost of $67.45 (this was sold). 


How many hours do you work per day? 
How much help do you get from family 
labor? 


Kohlistrand: During the summer, 10 hours per 
day and during the winter, about 8 hours. I 
get no help from the family as my wife is kept 
busy caring for our two children and taking 
care of the household chores. 

Visser: I work about 14 hours per day. I do 
get some help in the evenings from my 12- 
year-old son and he also has a certain amount 
of work to do in the summer. My wife helps 
some in the milk room. 

Kroskob: I average 12 hours per day. No 
help from family. 
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Groff: In the summer, 10 to 12 hours per 
day and in the winter, 7 to 8 hours. My wife 
helps me with the calves and chickens. Our 
three girls are too small to help. 

Maberly: I work 10 to 12 hours per day, but 
during irrigation season I work from 12 to 14 
hours. 

Daniels: When plowing, preparing the ground, 
planting, and harvesting, we pay no attention 
to the clock. The rest of the time we try to 
mix a little living in with our work. My son- 
in-law is in partnership with me and we enjoy 
working together, I don’t get much other fam- 
ily help since my four children are girls. 

Krull: I work 12 to 13 hours a day. My 
wife works with me. / 


How ore vacations or time off handled? 


A 

Kohilstrand: Time off is possible only if you 
have a good friend or neighbor who understands 
dairying and is willing to do your milking. We 
have had only about three full days away from 
the farm in over five years. 

Visser: If you plan your work, it is possibie 
to take off part days. 

Kroskob: It is possible to take off time be- 
tween milkings, but necessary to be on time 
and present both night and morning. 

Groff: Either my wife or I try to be home 
at milking time. We have a neighbor who 
helps us occasionally, if I want to go to @ cow 
sale or show. 

Maberly: We have a good arrangement. In 
the partnership arrangement, either my son or 
I can go for a few days up to two weeks 
when only chores are necessary, as we both 
know the routine. The cows never know the 
difference. Of course, we both can’t. go to- 
gether as we'd like to sometimes, but you can't 
have everything. 

Daniels: Very difficult for one man. 

Krull: Only between chores is it possible to 
take time off. 


How many cows can one man with limited 
family help handle and still do a-good job? 


Kohistrand: It would depend on how modern 
your equipment is and how much of your hay 
and grain you raise. I feel 25 cows would be 
the top number in a herd if you had average 
equipment and raised most, or all, of your hay 
and grain. One man, with limited family help, 
could care for a 70-cow herd if he bought all 
his’ hay and grain for feed. 

Visser: Around 20 to 25, depending on equip- 
ment. 

Kroskob: Farm operator plus one hired man 
ean handle from 20 to 30 cows in conjunction 
with farm work. 

Groff: Depending on conveniences and labor- 
saving devices, 25 to 30. We are stressing qual- 
ity rather than quantity. 

Maberly: I think around 24 in the milking 
herd would be about the proper number to have 
and do a good job. Under purebred conditions 
this means there would be enough cows to be 
able to get a constructive breeding program 
established, and still few enough so each ani- 
mal would be given enough attention to permit 
development to her maximum producing ability. 

Daniels: This would all depend on the effi- 
ciency of the man and also on the setup he 
has with which to work, 

Krull: If the barn and milk house are con- 
veniently located, a one-man operator should be 
able to milk and care for 15 cows, with a little 
help from one of the family. 


Where do you sell your milk? What has been 
your average price per hundred the past 
year? 


Kohistrand: My milk is held in a 200-gallon 
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PAUL VISSER 


Minnesota 


Holstein breeder with 
around 20 cows in 
milk averaging 450 
F. Farms 520 acres. 





V. KOHLSTRAND 


Oregon 


Operates an 80-acre 
farm, has 4-year av- 
erage of 9,995 M., 456 
F., 17 cows in milk. 


bulk tank and picked up every other day by 
the Rainier Creamery, Rainier, Ore. This milk 
is bottled and sold in Oregon and southwestern 
Washington to stores, schools, and homes. The 
average price for 4 per cent milk has been 
about $5.30 for quota milk. I now receive $5.60 
per hundredweight, with an increase being 
asked for by all local dairymen. 

Visser: Our milk goes to a cooperative cream- 
ery where we receive $1.10 per pound of but- 
terfat. 

Kroskob: To a local creamery as grade A 
whole milk. We receive $1.34 per pound but- 
terfat: 

Groff: To Abbott’s Dairy, Philadelphia. We 
send grade A milk in cans. We receive $5 per 
hundred, with bacteria and test bonuses. 

Maberly: To the Jerome Cooperative Cream- 
ery. We sell premium manufacturing milk at 
present. We haul it to the receiving plant. 
The average price since March 1, when we 
started selling on the per hundred basis, has 
been $3.05. 

Daniels: Our milk is sold as grade A in cans 
and it goes to Mansfield, Ohio. We receive $4 
for 3.5 per cent milk. 

Krull: I am sending whole milk by can 
through the Nebraska-Iowa Non-Stock Coopera- 
tive Milk Association. Our average price from 
January 1 to November 1 has been $4.40% and 
for each 1 per cent above 3.8 per cent, 7 cents 
is added to the blended price and for each 1 
per cent below, 7 cents is subtracted. 


What do you normally gross from dairying 
in a year? How much did you nef per cow 
above feed cost last year? 


Kohistrand: My gross income was slightly 
over $6,000 from dairy products, etc. during 
1955. This was below average last year. I 
figure about $125 net per cow above feed costs. 

Visser: Gross income was about $8,800. I 
netted $335 per cow above feed cost last year. 

Kroskob: From dairy products only, $11,519. 
Net approximately 20 per cent of total gross 
per cow. 

Groff: Gross income was $14,000. 
$350 per cow above feed cost. 

Maberly: Gross income of $7,653. According 
to the D.H.1A. report, I netted $179.50 per 
cow above feed cost. 

Krull: With the larger herd up until May, 
averaged about $10,000, netting $271.45 per cow 
over feed cost last year. 


I netted 


What percentage of your gross income comes 
from the dairy herd? What other livestock 
do you have? 


Kohistrand: About 90 per cent of our income 
comes from the dairy herd, day-old calves and 
surplus cows sold as beef. We have no gther 
livestock at the present time. 

Visser: About 50 per cent. We have from 75 
to 125 Duroc hogs each year. 

Kroskob: About 50 per cent. We have a poul- 
try flock of 300 layers. 

Groff: About 85 per cent. We fatten hogs, 
last year we had 40, this year, 15. We also 
have 350 laying Leghorn hens. 

Maberly: All farm income came from, the 
dairy herd the past year. No other livestock. 

Daniels: We have no other livestock. 


Krull: Has been about 80 per cent. We have 
no other livestock at present. 


What other source of farm income do you 
have? 

Kohlstrand: We only have hay and grain that 
is in surplus of our needs, and the day-old 
calves. Several years ago we grew canning 
peas, which was an excellent cash crop, plus 
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Pennsylvania 


WM. KROSKOB 
Colorade 


His 5-year herd aver- 
age is 10,700 M., 438 
¥., with 24 milk cows. 
He farms 160 acres. 


Young Holstein breed- 
er milking 22 cows 
on 100 acres, averaged 
12,606 M., 479 F. 
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the use of the vines as silage, but the con:- 
pany moved the viners from this district. 

Visser: Income from wheat, barley, and su- 
gar beets. 

Kroskob: We raise 30 acres of sugar beets, 
35 acres of beans, and 12 acres of potatoes. 

Groff: We don't raise any cash crops, every- 
thing we raise is fed on the farm. We fill sev- 
eral silos with grass in the spring and with 
corn in the fall. 

Maberly: Sometimes a cash crop in the hay 
rotation, such as potatoes or beans. This would 
only amount to 4 or 5 acres, - 

Daniels: Our ‘ash crops are corn and wheat. 

Krull; Wheat a*d some corn. Now that my 
herd is smaller, I :old some sorgo this year. 


What do you estimate your labor income 
to be? 


Kohistrand: For 1955 our income was $6,- 
328.92, our expenses (farm) $4,080.58, leaving a 
net of $2,248.34, for an average of $6.16 per 
day income. This is figured on a 365-day year, 
which is the number of days worked last year. 
Last year was our lowest income year, this year 
our income will be higher. 

Visser: $1,000. 

Kroskob: Labor 
$4,500 and $6,000. 

Groff: Approximately $5,000 to $7,000. 

Maberly: $2,400. 

Krull: I don’t know, too many things to con- 
sider. 


income averages between 


Why do you prefer a small herd? 


Kohlstrand: With a small herd, it is easier to 
keep a close check on each cow; your invest- 
ment isn't too great; hired help is kept at a 
minimum; your over-all expenses are less (hired 
help, equipment, taxes); and with fewer cows, 
you are able to see that the cows that could 
produce more are fed and cared for to get top 
production. In my opinion, why have a large 
herd and work all the time? I'm happy with 
a small herd, earning a pleasant living. 

Visser: A small herd is a business setup for 
a family that is practical; it gives more time 
for individual attention to animals for produc- 
tion and proper breeding; and it fits in with 
the rotation of my crops, to set up a good plan 
for soil conservation. ° 

Kroskob: I prefer a smal] herd because with 
the size of my farm I can produce adequate 
feed for a herd of 30 cows; the crop rotation 
in relation to feed and cash crops is in balance; 
it allows more time for proper management and 
care of herd; takes a limited amount of time 
for milking; and farm building facilities are 
adequate without additional investments. 

Groff: With a small herd, little or no hired 
help is needed, takes a smaller capital invest- 
ment; one can give more attention to individual 
cows; maintenance and repair costs on equip- 
ment are less (I can handle and service most 
all equipment myself); and better management 
of the entire farming program is possible be- 
cause I am directly involved in all the phases 

Maberly: I believe that with a smal] herd 
one can give more individual attention to each 
animal and hence maximum production can be 
obtained. I know what each cow is doing every 
day, know the condition of her udder, how she 
is eating, and how much milk she gives. There 
is no hired help problem, I feel that because 
I can get the highest production out of my 
cows, I can get a better price for breeding 
stock that I have to sel. 

Daniels: A small herd just happens to fit our 
farming operation, also our family labor. 

Krull: A small herd gives more time for 
other work on the farm, does away with extr 
hired labor costs and (Turn to page 1228) 





THOMAS MABERLY VERNES KRULL 


Idaho Nebraska 
Operates a 40-acre Milks 14 MGuernseys 
farm. Has 15 milk on 192 acres Had 5- 
cows and a_ “7-year year avg. of 7,697 M., 
average of 462 F. 4044 F., on 24 cows. 
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Produce lean pork...our city cousins like it 


Most people who buy meat today do not like fat pork. They are willing 
to pay more for the leaner cuts. This means better breeding and feeding. 


AST year the average citizen in this 
country ate a record 188 pounds of 
meat Beef 


ea poultry, turkey, fish, and 
e all increased during the year but 
failed to gain in proportion with the 
f four meat 

With good reason, most authorities blame 
e decrease on the fat pork that shows up 
the wery store: They also agree that 
nett needs to be done about this [fat 
problem ef any permanent, long-time 
benefits come about in the situation. Adver- 
and promotional campaigns may have 
t-term effects, but the future depends 
ipon hog producers giving consumers a 

neatier, leaner pork product 
This brings up the subject of the meat- 
ype hog. What is it and how can it be pro- 


luced? These are the two questions most 


commonly asked. Leland Tribble, University 
of Missouri swine specialist, gives this de- 

ription 
A meat-type hog must have moderate 
ength, depth, and width; smoothness, trim- 
and iniformity are desirable rhe 
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MORE MEAT and less fat 


with 5 square inches of loin eye and 








OVER-ALL TRIMNESS, good length, strong back, smooth side, 
ham down to the hock means more Jean pork. 





shows the 


by Dick Lee 


meaty hog should be firm and show evi- 
dence of muscling as tmdicated by a good 
spring of ribs, a full, long rump, and a bulg- 
ing thigh. 

A hog with these characteristics will 
usually carry only enough fat to give qual- 
ity to the cuts and 50 per cent of the car- 
cass will fall in the group of four lean cuts 

hams, loins, picnics, and Boston butts. 


Produce meat-type hogs .. . 


How do you produce a meat-type hog? 
The answer is simple, but difficult for a hog 
farmer to accomplish. It’s the correct com- 
bination of the three principles of livestock 
production, breeding, feeding, and manage- 
ment with major emphasis on breeding. 

A look at ‘some individual production- 
marketing records kept by Missouri hog 
farmers in cooperation with the Missouri 
Extension Service shows that some produc- 
ers are on the right track with their breed- 
ing programs while others need to do some 
adjusting 





carcass 
inches of fat. 








For instance, one record keeper sold his 
29 head of meat-type hogs when they 
weighed 215 pounds. Twenty-one graded out 
No. 1's; 6 were No. 2’s; and only 2 fell 
down to the No. 3 grade. 

Compare this with another Missouri farm- 
er who sold his 84 hogs at nearly exactly 
the same weight, 214 pourds. More than 
two-thirds of his market }. .. fell into the 
No. 2 and No. 3 grades. 

Even more vivid comparisons can be 
drawn from the records. One farmer sold 
his 35 hogs at 199 pounds and 22 of them 
went into the No. 1 grade, 12 in the No. 2 
grade, and only 1 in the No. 3 grade. 

Contrast this to another farmer who sold 
his 85 hogs when they weighed 188 pounds, 
11 pounds lighter than the preceding ex- 
ample. Only 3 of these hogs graded No. 1; 
65 went into the No. 2 grade; and 17 into 
the No. 3.. And, remember these hogs were 
sold at weights at least 20 pounds under 


the weight generally considered average for 
marketing. 


THE END 
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SHORT, CHUBBY HOG with fine bones, heavy jowls, wastey 
over back, down the sides, and over the ham means too much fat. 
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MORE FAT ard less lean. Cross section shows this carca,. 
has only 3.48 square inches in loin eye with 2 inches of fat. 
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by N. N. Allen 


How should the 
fresh cow be fed? 


While cows differ in their reaction to calving, they 
should be well fed. Unless there are complications, 
it shouldn't take a month to get them back on feed. 


NE of the most critical times, 
O as far as feeding is con- 

cerned, is the period right 
after the cow freshens. Due to the 
physical shock of calving, the cow 
is to some degree a sick animal, 
and as such is likely to be lacking 
in appetite. But at the same time, 
the heavy nutritional demands of 
milk production are imposed on her. 
If she does not get these nutrients 
from her feed, she must draw on 
her limited reserves. 

If she has been well fed, she has 
some stored nutrients which she 
can spare, but these reserves do not 
always make up a_ well-balanced 
ration. If she is fat, there’s energy 
enough, but if she has to get most 
of her energy from this stored fat, 
there may be complications. 

There's a certain amount of pro- 
tein which she can spare, but we 
can’t be too sure just how far she 
can go without its being used at 
the expense of her physical wel- 
fare and future production. 

Likewise, there is a_ limited 
amount of mineral in her savings 
account which she can fall back 
on if she has to, but how can we 
be sure when she starts overdraw- 
ing, only to pay a penalty later? 

The ideal situation would be to 
keep her nutrition in balance with 
her needs. Because of the condi- 
tion of the cow, however, it may 
not always be possible to accom- 
plish this and we have to work 
out the best possible compromise. 


Cows react differently .. . 


Most cows are alike in one re- 
spect; when they calve, there is 
a strong physiological urge to pro- 
duce milk, in spite of the disturb- 
ing effects of calving. They differ 
a great deal in the extent to which 
they are upset by calving. 

When a cow fails to clean, or 
gets an infection in the reproduc- 
tive tissues which have been dam- 
aged by calving, she usually goes 
off feed and no amount of babying 
will get her to take enough for 
her needs. 

Often a condition of ketosis sets 
in as a result. This is more than 
a feeding problem, for we must 
clear up the causes before we can 
hope to get her eating normally. 
We will probably need some help 
from our veterinarian. 

But even when there are no com- 
plications, there’s still a lot of dif- 
ference between cows. Some will 
start right off eating everything 
we put in front of them; others 
go off feed at the slightest excuse. 

It’s hard to avoid underfeeding 
this latter kind of cow, but I'm 
pretty sure that many of the good 
eaters are being underfed need- 
lessly, milking down to skin and 
bones and paying for it in lower 
production later in the milking cy- 
cle. With some otherwise good 


herdsmen, this scanty feeding of 
the fresh cow is almost an obses- 
sion, and they take weeks in get- 
ting her on full feed. 


Give the fresh cow water... 


The fresh cow should have all 
the water she will drink right from 
the start. The water ‘should not 
be icy cold because of the chilling 
effect. Water-bowl temperature is 
usually not too cold, although some 
good herdsmen like to have the 
first drink after calving warmed up 
to body temperature. 

Having the chill taken off the 
water may cause her to drink 
more. This will help to head off 
the tendency to constipation which 
often goes with calving. Some of 
the leafiest and nicest hay should 
be set aside for the fresh cows. 

It gives more nourishment and 
also is less constipating. Good, high- 
quality silage is also fine, or fresh 
grass in summer. It is the grain 
or concentrate part of the feed 
that causes the most concern. 

The cow has usually been getting 
a fairly light feeding before calv- 
ing. On the day she calves, she 
should be given a small feeding. 
This feed should be light and bulky 
enough to be laxative in effect. 
Any tendency toward constipation 
will affect the appetite. Wheat 
bran is an excellent feed for the 
fresh cow, and one which she likes. 


While there are some excellent 
commercial freshening rations sold, 
it is not necessary to have a spe- 
cial grain mix for the fresh cow. 
We can use the regular herd mix, 
and bulk it up with bran or other 
light feed. The light, bulky feed 
is needed only while the cow is 
recovering from the shock of calv- 
ing and getting adjusted to the 
heavier demands of milking. 

We can start with the straight 
braa; then substitute a small 
amount of the herd mix, increasing 
the proportion daily until she is 
entirely on the herd mix at a week 
or so. Then the amount may be 
increased steadily until we get jit 
up to what the cow needs. 

If the cow cleans her feed up 
promptly and is looking for more, 
we can safely step up the next feed- 
ing. If she fusses around over it 
and leaves a little, there’s no choice 
but to call a halt until her appe- 
tite perks up. Most cows can be 
on full grain feed within two weeks 
of freshening. 

If a cow simply won't take 
enough to hold her production, she 
is not a very good kind to have in 
the herd, and this should be re- 
membered in the breeding and 
culling program. It is the good 
feeders that are the most profit- 
able and easiest to work with, and 
unless there are complications, we 
don’t have to take a month to get 
them on feed. 


s 
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MILK PRODUCER 





...to avoid rejects 


...to prevent sour milk 


...to produce high-quality 


fluid milk 


there’s nothing like 


LO-BAX 





For fast, positive bacteria kills, 
leading dairymen agree on Lo- 
Bax. Some prefer Lo-Bax Special 

. . Some want a wet- 
ting agent and specify 
LoBax-W, but they all 
get the same effective, 
economical sanitizing 
job that protects the 
: quality of their milk 
production. 


Both Lo-Bax Special and 
LoBax-W dissolve quickly, pro- 
viding the best in chlorine rinse 
solutions. Both, because of their 
high chlorine content, give posi- 
tive assurance that dairy utensils 





and milking machine equipment 
are kept sanitary and germ-free. 
Yet both products are extremely 
gentle to cows’ teats 
and udders, and milk- 
ers’ hands. 


Find out how easy 
it is to insure ‘‘Grade A”’ 
milk production . . . to 
get bigger milk checks, 
month after month... by using 
Lo-Bax Special or LoBax-W Send 
for an informative new booklet 
“How Can I Sanitize My Utensils 
Properly?” It’s free! Mail the 
coupon for your copy 


Lo-Bax is an Olin Mathieson Trademask 





i 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Industrial Chemicals Division «+ 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Please send me a copy of “How Can | Sanitize My Utensils Properly ?"’ 


Name 








Address 








393) 
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new Gehi Forage Profit Plan 


shows how fo save $600 by chopping 


write for free plan that figures the do/far 
sovings for your form 


You can save $280 (figuring $1 
per hour saved) putting up 200 
tons of hay—by chopping. You 
can save an extra $330 if you field- 
chop 200 tons of corn for silage. 
Start now to save this time and 


money. Find out why chopping 
is cheaper. Gehl has developed a 
brand new Forage Profit Plan to 
help you figure how to make these 
savings on your own farm. And 
Gehl's "‘Chop-All” helps you save 
another way—it’s lower in price 


* This simple 












new Foroge Profit Dept. MM 
Pion wos prepored 
for you. It Plan 
‘ — why chops Send me 
cheaper how 
Movie on 
to get started. Write 
Check if for 
F has) . today ond we'll mail 
ed Print Name 
rw y copy immediately 
3} 7 Addre 


survey. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO., 


520, West Bend, Wisconsia 


Piease send my copy of “Geb 


o Gehl cote 


Advise me where and how to see Gehi's Color = LAs : 
md 


school use 


than 8 other leading forage har- 


vesters according to a recent 
No wonder the finer cut- 
ting, easier running “Chop-All’”’ is 
used by more farmers than any 
other independent make! Get a 
copy of the Gehl Forage Profit 
Plan—and plan now to save by 
chopping with a Gehl “Chop-All.” 













s Forage Profit ri 


og ond Grass Silage book Cj 









Modern Forage Handling 


—eewtcres Farmed. 





eS 


eS a 











lf Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard's Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 








DEHORN YOUR CALVES WITH 


Automatic 
Heat'Control 


CALF DEHORNER 


FAST, EASY, 
CERTAIN 







Aunbeam 
STEWAR] 






Blectric dehorning 
can be done any 
time of year, no loss of blood—no open flesh 
wound. Attains correct high heat for continuous 
operation. $14.95, complete. (Without solder- 
ing tip, $13.50) 










CLIP COWS REGULARLY WITH 


Sunbeai 


CLIPMASTER 


Clipping re 
duces sediment 
—-lowers bac 

teria count 

Clipped cows 
are casier to 
keep lean. $42.95 





GROOMING BRUSH ATTACHMENT 


Attachment for Clipmaster, 
$17.50 (Colorado and West, 
$17.75). Unit with motor 
$39.95 (Colorado and West, 
$40.25 





Your Clipmaster 


CORPORATION 
Dent. 39. 5600 W. Reovsevelt Rd Chicago 50. ti. 
























Belt up your tractor to an 


ONAN GENERATOR 


for all the power you need! 


NO MORE BLACKOUTS! An Onan Tractor: 
drive Generator supplies regular 115/230+ 
volt A.C. power for lights, heating system, 
milker, brooder, fooa freezer, water pump 
and ail essential equipment for as long 
as you need it. FOUR MODELS: 3,000, 
4,000, 7,000 and 10,000 watts. Complete 
with belt pulley, double-throw transfer 
switch, circuit breaker, plug-in receptacie 
and voltmeter. Like any other electrical 
equipment, standby generators must be 
properly instalied. An Onan Tractor-drive 
Generator includes a manual transfer switch: 
which automatically assures a safe in- 
stallation 

For tarme with frequent power failures. 
Onan builds gasoline - engine - driven 
electric plants from ‘00 to 50,000 watts 


WAITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 
3140 University Ave. S. E. 


Gran 
REESE Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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necessary, in many places, to 
limit water even for household 
uses, 

Today we realize that soil and 
water conservation are insepara- 
ble; that they must be considered 
together; and that a program of 
soil conservation will not work 
without water conservation, or 
vice versa. The encouraging as- 
pect of this matter is that we 
have set up machinery in this 
country under which our federal, 
state, and local governmental 
agencies can work with each other 
in the greatest conservation ef- 
fort in the history of mankind. 


What government has done. . 


Let me briefly recount just 
what conservation programs are 
available to our people. 

First, there is the Soil Conser- 
vation Service working in Soil 
Conservation Districts in more 
than 2,700 counties throughout 
the country. 

There is the Extension Service, 
working in most cases in full co- 
operation with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in carrying out the 
educational aspects of conserva- 
tion programs. 

There is the Agricultural Con- 
servation program with its pay- 
ments to farmers for practicing 
recognized conservation practices. 

There is the watershed legisla- 
tion setting up machinery where- 
by the federal] government can 
cooperate with local watershed 
districts and soil conservation dis- 
tricts in protecting our small 
watersheds from destructive floods. 
This legislation was amended in 
the last session [of Congress] to 
provide for combining programs 
for flood prevention with the agri- 
cultural phases of water manage- 
ment (including irrigation and 
drainage), and in the procure- 
ment of industrial and municipal 
water supplies, and stream flow 
regulation. 

There is the program providing 
for insured soil and water loans 
to be made by the Farmers Home 
Administration. Under this pro- 
gram insured loans may be made 
for water facilities on the farm, 
including irrigation and for such 
conservation practices as terrac- 
ing, pasture improvement, water 
systems for household use and 
farm livestock, and for drainage, 
brush removal, and planting trees. 

Then there is the Soil Bank 
program just now being set up, 
which deals with the reduction of 
surpluses as well as conserving 
the soil. It is new—it will have 
to be worked out through trial 
and error—but with good admin- 
istration and a reasonable degree 
of cooperation from farmers, it 
will prove a real conservation 
measure. 

I have pointed out this list of 
government activities in the field 
of soil and water conservation to 
show the recognition which our 
government has given this great 
problem. ‘ihis immense amount 
of legislation is evidence of a 
great public interest. 

I am hoppy that this interest 
exists, but I do not think we 
should yet be patting ourselves on 
the back and bragging of our ac- 
complishments, because, as a mat- 
ter of fact we have made only a 
beginning in meeting this great 
problem. 


But farmer decides . . . 


What ~ want to say—and that 
most « mMatically—is that these 
great government programs do 
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| ‘‘Layeth it to your heart’’ 


not work automatically. They will 
succeed or fail only as you and 
other farmers throughout the na- 
tion accept and embrace them. 

The ancient people whose land 
was finally destroy: d by misuse 
and neglect knew what their 
problems were, and yet the land 
was lost as. the nation failed— 
either becuse remedial steps were 
begun too late or because the 
people did not have the resolution 
to do what needed to be doné. 

Surely the lessons of history 
teach us that a nation’s ultimate 
strength lies not in its potential 
to destroy other peoples but in 
the simple, _gentle, and _ loving 
care of the soil, which is the 
source of vigor in the growth of 
the physical, moral, and spiritual 
man. What applies to a nation 
applies to all of its parts. 

Let’s just look at the matter of 
soil and water conservation from 
the standpoint of your own com- 
munity and your own county. 
What do you need in your county 
in order to make it a better place 
in which to work and live and 
raise your children? Well, I don’t 
need to tell you, I am sure, that 
even just a moderate increase in 
the productivity of your land 
means better’ schools, better 
churches, better men and women, 
and better boys and girls—physi- 
cally, mentally, morally, and 
spiritually. 

Whatever you can do _ individ- 
ually and collectively in conserv- 
ing and making the best use of 
your land and water means not 
only benefits for the present, but 
even greater benefits for future 
generations. And what is good for 
your county is equally good for 
the state and nation. 


Hungry world dangerous .. . 


But let’s look beyond our coun- 
ty, our state, and our nation. The 
world has shrunk so much today 
that we are affected by what hap- 
pens anywhere on the globe. A 
hungry world is a dangerous 
world. Peace is not safe in it. 
Hungry people are breeders of 
war. The Lord’s land, the rich 
earth, is hunger’s only remedy. It 
is the place where all mankind 
can find a mutual inspiration. It 
is a seedbed for permanent peace. 

All over the world the areas of 
good crop land are shrinking 
while populations multiply. Each 
acre of productive land has be- 
come vital to the welfare of man- 
kind and to world peace. 

Where are the world’s trouble 
spots today? Not where the peo- 
ple are well fed and clothed, but 
in such places as Egypt and other 
countries of the Near East, /ndia, 
China, Malaya—all nations where 
hunger and starvation are found 
everywhere. 

As nearly as can be deter- 
mined, there is left in the world 
today only about four billion 
acres of arable land. That is the 
votal for meeting the food, fiber, 
shelter, and other needs of about 
2,500 million people, and world 
population is growing by leaps and 
bounds as medical science and 
sanitation improve and spread. 

While it is true that some new 
land may be brought into produc- 
tion, it is also true that other 
land is going out of production, 
never to return. Here in _ this 
country we are losing many 
thousands of acres of land each 
year through the expansion of 
cities, the widening of our high- 
ways, the extension of recreation- 
al facilities, and the building of 
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dams and reservoirs. 

Just look around and you can 
see what is going on. The same 
thing is happening throughout the 
world in a lesser degree. 

As the world’s population con- 
tinues to increase, it means that 
every remaining acre must pro- 
duce more this year than it did 
last year if we are even going to 
keep up our present per capita 
consumption of food, which in 
many countries is now only on a 
subsistence level. 

The grim prospect now is that 
unless our nation and others act 
to stop this destruction of land— 
this soil suicide—the world’s per 
capita food supply will become 
less and less, and people will de- 
stroy each other in war in des- 
perate struggles for the food pro- 
ducing land that remains. 


Needs “meeting at Summit”... 


I believe with Hugh Bennett, 
that great apostle of conserva- 
tion, that the key to permanent 
peace is the solution of the 
world’s soil problem. We must 
develop in the world what we 
may call soil statesmanship. I 
look hopefully to the day when 
there is a meeting at the Summit, 
not to discuss the question of 
bombs but the question of food 
and the care of the land that 
produces it, for there lies perhaps 
the only way to permanent peace. 

They say that there is no need 
to preach salvation to those who 
are already saved, and I am sure 
that most, if not all, of those 
within the sound of my voice 
agree with what I have been say- 
ing. But since I've mentioned 
preaching, I might go a little far- 
ther and take a text. 

The ancient prophet, Jeremiah, 


was admittedly a pessimist. Prob- 
ably he was justified in his pes- 
simism because he lived in bad 
times. But I recall something 
from the Book of Jeremiah that 
might be apropes here. It is 
found in Chapter XII, verses 10 
and 11, where the prophet spoke, 
as follows: 

“Many shepherds have de- 
stroyed my vineyard, they have 
trampled down my portion; they 
have made my pleasant lot a des- 
olate waste. They have made it 
a desolation, in its desolation it 
mourns to me, the whole land is 
made desolate, because no man 
layeth it to his heart.” 

The gist of his complaint is 
that the whole land is made deso- 
late because “no man layeth it to 
his heart.” Evidently the Israel- 
ites knew what was happening to 
their land—but they did nothing 
about it. Let me conclude simply 
by urging that, unlike the Israel- 
ites, we lay this question of con- 
servation to our hearts. 

Let us begin where all progress 
must begin if it is to be successful 
in a free country — that is, at 
home. The means are available 
through national, state, and local 
government agencies — but the 
initiative rests with the individual 
farmer and iandowner joining in 
community action. 

Only by acting before it is too 
late can we be sure that our na- 
tion will not eventually go the 
way of great nations in the past. 
Only then can we fulfill the obli- 
gation of stewardship, saving and 
protecting that which we have 
received for the use of millions 
yet unborn. Only then will we be 
taking what I believe to be the 
sure road to a better life in our 
own communities and to perma- 
nent world peace. THE END 
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“I’m glad I bought CRAFT. It 
and it’s 


cools milk faster 
easiest to clean. I also 
like the low pouring height” 


Craft Coolers | 
Challenge Comparison: 
@ FASTEST COOLING AT ONLY QUALITY SWEET MILK comes 

LOWEST COST mot tick, Conse? dey ony cannot beet 
© LOWEST POURING HEIGHT iy, 10.1", 100%, veligerated. Crofts 
@ EASIEST TO CLEAN 


scientifically designed refrigeration 
system keeps operating costs ot o bare 
@ FIRST IN QUALITY 
CONSTRUCTION 


minimum. Make a feature-by-feature 
@ 100% FINANCE PLAN 


~ 








when your cow has mastitis 
treat the whole disease 


Protect your dairy profit by treating 
the inflarmmation and the infection 


comparison, and you, too, will be de- 
lighted with the appearance and per- 
formance of Craft. 
Interested in Adding to Your Income? 
Some choice territories are available for dealers and factory representatives to meet 
the growing demand for Craft Bulk Milk Coolers. Craft customers are our best sales- 
men — some of our most successful dealers are farmers who first purchased Craft 
Coolers. Find out for yourself how you too can add ay war ap, your income by 
selling Craft Coolers to your neighbors. Write for full details — TODAY! 


GO 











@ WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 


epeoheon 3 muck 2 20k 7 Benen, | 


3400 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



















If you are a dairy farmer . . . read a paper that, from 
cover to cover, is devoted to dairy farm problems. 

















CORBIOT 


the first scientific combination containing hydrocortisone 
and three antibiotics for total treatment of mastitis 











CORBIOT lessens inflammation in the mastitis udder by the action of 
hydrocortisone. This helps preserve the milk flow. It also acts to pre- 
vent formation of scar tissue which is the cause of lumps and knots 
in permanently damaged quarters. CORBIOT attacks infection 
promptly with the combined action of 3 powerful but gentle antibiotics 
(neomycin, polymyxin and penicillin). CORBIOT mixes readily with the 
milk in the udder, so these healing ingredients can penetrate up into 
the milking tissues. 


Available from your veterinarian and druggist in 10 Gm. tubes 


Teatube-CORBIOT ........... Seieh= TZ 


Your veterinarian is your first line of defense against animal diseases. Consult 
him in regard to your animai health probiems. ’ 


Veterinary Sales Department, THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


* 
TRADEMARK, REG. Vv. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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“Qur CHORE-BOY Pipeline System |) 


Saves Many Miles Of Walking!” 


says MR. JOHN RUSSELL, Palestine, Illinois 


We are well pleased with our Chore-Boy pipeline 
stanchion barn milking system. It is a very unusual 
lay-out as we have 24 stanchions in 2 rows. The 
glass pipe runs 40 feet from the end of the stanchion 
line Fen a loafing barn and then at right angle, 
out of doors for 16 feet to the milk house. There 
the milk is released into a bulk tank. Altogether 
we have 285 feet of glass pipe. 

This arrangement saves us many miles of walking 
and carrying and enables one man to do our milk- 
ing in from 1 to 14% hours. Before it took two men 
with 4 units to do the job in the same time. 

The line is easy to clean and our bacteria count 
are low. ; @ MASTER PULSATOR 









“ONLY CHORE-BOY ) 
GIVES YOU THESE NEW 
FEATURES 








Chore-Boy’s gentle, low-vacuum milking helps to Only 1 Puisator Handies 
: . . vp to 6 Milker Units As 
eliminate a major cause of mastitis. sores vaiferm milking to 
all cows in herd. increas 

es Milk Production 


: 
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© MILK RELEASER AND 
PIPELINE WASHER 


Low-cost, simple trouble 
free. Washes pipeline in 
ploce, faster end clea: « 


* Now patented or pend 3 






| @ PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEMS © RELEASERS 

*® LONG AND SHORT TUBE MILKERS © STALLS 
® DAIRY BARN EQUIPMENT 

Write Dept. 76 for FREE Dairy Barn plon kit. 
















CHORE-BOY MILKING SYSTEMS 
FARMER FEEDER CO., INC, CAMBRIDGE CITY, IND 
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\CAN HAVE 


A HEALTHIER HERD“AND 
HIGHER PRODUCTION 
WITH HINMAN’S LOW 
VACUUM SYSTEM OF 


MILKING! 


* According to the results of a leading Agricul- 
tural College Study carried on over a period of 
one year the use of Hinman Low Vacuum Milk- 
ing Machines (with no change in operating per- 
sonnel) caused a marked improvement in the 
health of a Nationally Known Herd of 113 cows. 
So striking was the improvement that the pre- 
viously used high vacuum machines were dis- 
corded. A reprint of this report will be sent to 
any dairyman upon request 





















MILKING MACHINE 
COMPANY DEPT. HD 12 
BOX 360, ONEIDA, N.Y. 


a 


SEND FOR COMPLETE FOLDER: 
Find out about the advanced Sani-Line and Master Milker, and also the 
Milk Now-Pay Later Easy Credit Plan. 


NEW MORTON 
SALT BOWL 



















i 
Now at your Farm § 00 
Supply Dealer’s—only | 
(Suggested 


Retail Price) 





Use these rugged Morton Salt Bowls to 
feed economical loose salt to your cows 


Made of tough, reinforced Permelite, this Morton Bowl is 
attractively designed in blue and yellow, and features a 
“‘no-waste”’ rim. Bowls can be easily attached to steel or wood 
stanchions, or to walls in any type of barn. Special bronze and 
stainless steel fittings are rustproof. Morton Salt Bowls elimi- 
nate waste from broken bricks, and pay for themselves in 
short order. 

Next time you buy Morton Salt from your feed dealer, look 
for the new Morton Salt Bowls. You'll take a set home! 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


Chicago 3G, Illinois 
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‘| prefer a small herd’’ 


(Continued from page 1223) 


higher feed costs, less barn and 
shed room is needed, and allows 
better care for the cows. 


What are the major differences 
between handling a large as 
compared to a small herd? 


Kohlistrand: i have never 
worked with a large herd, but 
have many friends with larger 
herds. I wouldn't trade their 
headaches for my easy-to-manage 
small herd. Your problems are 
usually doubled with the growth 
of a herd. Hired help, taxes, 
equipment, all take more of the 
profit on a larger operation, The 


book work and_ record-keeping 
also take a lot of extra work. 
Visser: I have never worked 


with a large herd, but I know it 
would take more buildings, more 
feed, more labor, and more labor- 
saving devices. 

Kroskob: Even though I have 
never worked with a large herd, 
I do know labor costs would be 
higher, one would need a larger 
investment in facilities and equip- 
ment, and it would mean chang- 
ing the operation from a diversi- 
fied to a specialized unit. 

Groff: Before we started for 
ourselves, we had a_ partnership 
herd with about 80 to 90 head. 
There is quite a difference in 
management of the labor force, in 
the amount of attention paid to 
each cow, as well as to the calves, 
and there is quite a difference in 
the size of the veterinary bills. 

Maberly: I have never worked 
with a herd larger than 24 head 
milking, but it would seem to me 
that with a large herd, a man 
seeks highest yield in milk per 
man hour of labor, or per acre. 
With a small purebred herd, in 
my case anyway, the objective is 
highest production per cow, feel- 
ing that the increased value of 
breeding stock will compensate 
for extra labor involved. 

Daniels: Have had no experi- 
ence with a large herd. 
Krull: The major 
would be in feed supply, 

and housing. 


differences 
labor, 


What production level is neces- 
sary to make a profit from a 
small herd? 


Kohistrand: You should have 
an average production of 9,000 
pounds milk and 400 pounds but- 
terfat for a profit on a small 
herd in our area. A cow should 
be free from mastitis, ete, be a 
good producer (over 400 pounds 
butterfat), and be an easy milker. 
I have 10 first-calf heifers that 
will soon finish their first year’s 
lactation periods and they wil] all 
average over 400 pounds fat. 

Visser: For a _ profit, a cow 
must produce 360 pounds butter- 
fat. Cows must be high produc- 
ers, easy milkers, give good tests, 
be of good type and have lon- 
gevity, also be easy to handle. 

Kroskob: For a _ profit, cows 
must produce 300 to 350 pounds 
butterfat, but I require that my 
cows produce 400 pounds or more 
of butterfat. 

Groff: A _ production level of 
10,000 pounds milk and 375 pounds 
butterfat is necessary for a profit. 


In my herd,.a mature cow must 
produce 400 pounds fat or more. 

Maberly: Under my conditions, 
I believe the production level 
should be 400 pounds or over for 
a profit. To stay in my herd, a 
heifer must produce 480 pounds 
on 305-day mature equivalent by 
the second lactation; a cow must 
classify Good Plus or better by 
the third classification, unless she 
has a lactation record by that 
time of 600 pounds or better; and 
by maturity, must make 500 
pounds fat actual. 

Daniels: For a profit, the herd 
must produce 390 to 400 pounds 
fat. Mature cows must produce 
400 pounds fat as a minimum, but 
with first-calf heifers, production 
is not important. 

Krull: In my opinion, a mature 
cow should make at least 350 
pounds fat and must produce that 
amount to stay in my herd, 


Do you intend to enlarge? 


Kohistrand: No, our place is 
not suited to a large herd. Our 
land is cut up and separated too 
much and is in a district that is 
building up as a suburban area, 
so our taxes will be higher iater 
on. We will sell if we get a good 
offer for our place, but we are 


in no hurry. 

Visser: Yes, I have a son who 
is very much interested in our 
herd. It will not be too much 
larger, though. 

Kroskob: No. 


Groff: We would never build it 
up to over 30 head. 

Maberly: I do plan to go to 24 
head as I can develop individuals 
that will meet the requirements. 

Daniels: We hate to say never, 
but we certainly have no desire 
for a large herd. 

Krull: No, we now have a small 
herd and we like it much better. 


What major investments have 
you made in the past five 
years? What is.your investment 
per cow? Is this too high? 


Kohistrand: The only large in- 
vestment we have made during 
the past five years is to buy a 
bulk tank and a mowing tractor. 
I don’t buy machinery that does 
not pay for itself. I don’t like to 
have machinery lying around all 
year except for a few days’ work 
per year. I prefer hiring custom 
work done. My total investment 
per cow is about $1,000. I think 
it is too much, I wouldn't care 
to pay interest on $20,000 and ex- 
pect to make a go of farming. 

Visser: I have purchased a field 
chopper, a loader, a bulk tank 
and a hay baler. My total invest- 
ment per cow is $400. We do not 
feel this is too high as these ani- 
mals will pay for themselves in 
one year or so. 

Kroskob: We plan to install a 
bulk tank in the near future. Our 
investment per cow is $350 to 
$400, which we do not think is 
too high. 

Groff: A field chopper was pur- 
chased during the past five years. 
Our investment per cow is $1,020 
and we do not think it too high. 

Maberly: We have improved the 
milk house to meet grade A 
standards and purchased a cooler. 
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Our investment of $1,000 per cow 
is too large now, but won't be 
when I get 24 cows. 

Daniels: All of our farm equip- 
ment, such as combine, tractors, 
plows, mower, etc., have been pur- 
chased within the past five years. 
We owned a hay crusher for one 
year. As long as we have a mar- 
ket for can milk, we will not go 
bulk. As we do not have a strict- 
ly dairy farm, we cannot estimate 
the investment per cow. 

Krull: We have made no pur- 
chases in the last five years. The 
bulk tank setup is just coming 
into this area. 


What does if cost. you to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of milk? How 
has this changed during the 
past five years? 


Kohlistrand: As near as I can 
figure, the yearly average is a 
little over $4.00 per hundred. My 
cost has gone up about 60 cents 
a hundred for me, The only way 
we could cut our production cost 
would be if my wife and I work 
more and cut out our hired help 
completely. We feel this would 
not be worth the extra work. 

Visser: With the cost of pas- 
ture, hay and silage, and grain 
and concentrates, the feed cost 
per hundred pounds of milk would 
be 90 eents. This has increased 
slightly during the past five 
years. We could cut this cost 
with new equipment. ’ 

Kroskob: The cost per pound 
of butterfat is $1 to $1.10, and 
the cost per hundred pounds of 
milk is $4 to $450. The cost of 
producing 100 pounds of milk is 
considerably higher than 5 years 
ago due to feed and labor costs. 
Higher producing cows with high- 


er feeding and management effi- 
ciency would cut this cost. 
Groff: Figuring $2.29 for feed 
(based on D.H.1.A. records) and 
75 cents for rent of farm, the 
total cost for producing 100 
pounds of milk is $3.04. We ex- 
pect this to lower when we can 


grow more good quality roughage. 

Maberly: It costs us $3.05 to 
produce 100 pounds of milk. This 
has not changed much in the past 
five years. This cost will be cut 
when our herd is increased to 24, 
with the same facilities and very 
little more labor. We also plan 
on going into grade A, which will 
give us a little higher price. 

Daniels: It was just five years 
ago that we decided to feed only 
homegrown feeds. This decision 
was made after reading an article 
in the Journal of Dairy Science 
that stated protozoa and bacteria 
in the cow’s paunch must take 
our source of protein and convert 
it to the cow’s source of protein 
before it is available to the cow. 
So we figured the bugs might like 
18 to 20 per cent hay. As for 
cutting the cost of producing 100 
pounds of milk, we don’t want 
our cows to accuse us of false 
economy, so we do not know of 
any way to cut our costs further. 

Krull: Figuring cost of pasture, 
roughage, and _ concentrates, it 
costs about $186 to produce 100 
pounds of milk. However, there 
are other items to consider. This 
cost has not changed much in the 
past five years. We do not be- 
lieve we can cut our costs with 
the dry weather we have had and 
the high feed costs. 


What is your estimate of the 
future of dairying? 


Kohlstrand: The future of dairy- 
ing will be in large corporation 
farms where the latest equipment 
will be installed and where mod- 
ern dairy farms can _ produce 
more milk cheaper. The large 
farms are already producing cheap 





milk on small acreages in Cali- 
fornia. Perhaps they have a 
morning and evening shift at the 
milk barns now. 

I hate to see the small family- 
sized farms losing out, but each 
year finds fewer small farms in 
our nation. There is so much 
more “living” on your own small 
farm, handling your own cattle 
and seeing to their proper care 
that you don’t have on a large 
“make-it-pay” farm. We still like 
a smal] farm and herd, 

Visser: There will be a mod- 
erate income if you are efficient, 
with population and per capita 
consumption on the increase. I 
look for a trend to larger herds 
and more specializing. It will al- 
ways be harder work than aver- 
age farm work and will demand 


being “tied down.” 

Kroskob: Here to stay! Out- 
look favorable due to increased 
population and consumption. 

Groff: A great future lies ahead 
in dairy farming. The American 
Dairy Association is spending 85 
per cent of its $7 million budget 
on advertising. Advertising doesn’t 
cost—it pays! Nearly everyone 
necdis more dairy foods in their 
diet and sales promotion increases 
consumption. 

Labor-saving devices and con- 
veniences have made _ dairying 
easier than it was several years 
ago and I think it will be im- 
proved more. Feeds will be im- 
proved, artificial breeding will be 
improved, and easier, more sani- 
tary ways of handling milking 
equipment will be devised. 
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Maberly: I feel that the future 
History seems to indi- 


more dense the dairy 
becomes more important. 
trend seems to be to put the man 
out of business who can’t produce 
a good product, This should leave 
plenty of room for the dairyman 
who has to have a comparatively 
large investment per cow to pro- 
duce a high quality product. 

Daniels: We have a_ purebred 
farmer’s faith in the future. Two 
things will always make a place 
for the small dairy herd—labor 
and disease. And, the farm is a 
wonderful place to live! 

Krull: The future will see bulk 
cooling, pipeline miiking and 
milking parlors, with fewer herds, 
but larger. THE END 





Are Calf Scours 
Reducing Profits? 





Bolus 





cuts loss 


Calf scours, the primary killer of young calves, can wipe out 
profits! Bolus KAO-STREP with Vitamin A will control 
loss. Its safe, effective formula is specific against the disease: 





SUPPLIED: 
Package of 2 
(single treatment) 
Package of 10 
(multiple-dose) 


KA0=-STREP ven csconn. 


(Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate with Kaolin, Pectin, Alumina and Vitamin A) 


STREPTOMYCIN—to kill the germ (E. coli) responsible for 


infectious calf scours 


KAOLIN 

PECTIN 
ALUMINA 
VITAMIN A \ 


pig scours. 


Protect your profit with Wyeth products! 


to coat, soothe and protect 


the irritated intestinal lining 


SIMPLE TO USE, PROVED IN PRACTICE! 


Also recommended for treatment of enteritis in 
sheep, enteritis in swine, swine dysentery and 


® 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 
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GOD GIVES MAN THE POWER OF LOVE 


‘SYHRISTMAS viewed by the commercial 
€: world features decorations, presents, 
greeting cards, and Santa Claus. Those 
interested in the traditions of a holiday see 
it as family and friends gathered about, the 
ritual of the tree, and the wonder of chil- 
dren. 

But, is the heart of Christmas to be found 
in this accumulation of festival habits and 
manners? Is the reality of Christmas to be 
found in gifts, or even in the cultivation of 
the willingness to give? Certainly not! And 
perhaps the huge effort annually made to 
exploit the generous impulses of Christmas 
is irrelevant, even harmful to the reality 
which began in poverty and hardship. 

There is a gospel of Christmas. It is cen- 


tered in the fact that the birth here cele- 
brated was different from all other births 
simply in the truth that “God was in Christ.” 

Without this realization, the holiday of 
Christmas can never be a holy day. To see 
Christmas as a holy day we need to cut 


through the crust of traditions which have 
been built up around it, obscuring for us its 
original meaning 

Let us look to the event itself to find the 
relevance of the Christmas gospel. 


Jesus was born when the mighty Roman ° 


Empire was in full sway. Palestine was an 
occupied nation. Dictatorship, in the form of 
the Caesars, had spread to dominate many 
of the smaller nations. 

Jesus was born a Jew. His people had in- 
herited a long and tumultuous religious his- 
tory. They thought of themselves as God's 
chosen people. Traditionally, they felt that 
God had intended to reveal Himself by the 
example of a nation faithful to the will of 
the Almighty. This had failed, for the peo- 
ple at every stage in their history had rur- 
sued false gods. 

The birth of the Christ Child took place 
at a time when men of the Jews were mo- 
mentarily expecting the arrival of a Divine 
Being, a Messiah who would act as a great 
king and lead them out of bondage and into 
freedom, much as Moses had done many 
years before. 

If you were a man living in Palestine 1900 
years ago and had been asked to name the 
events happening that night, which would 
still be remembered thousands of years later, 
you probably would have pointed to the 
wrong place and the wrong event. 

It would have been logical to mention the 
Romans, their power and their might, or the 
Jews’ hope for the great Messiah King. Even 
if you had been told that God would enter 
the world that night, it would have been 
inconceivable to believe that this small child 


in a manger was really the person God 
would choose. 
How obscure and inconsequential the cir- 


cumstances of that event must have seemed. 
All of the elements were unimpressive: A 
manger in a stable by an inn, a small town, 
a family of low estate from a viliage of un- 
favorable reputation. How fantastic to think 
that the Lord God Jehovah would choose to 
enter history through an infant child. 

No wonder it passed unnoticed at the 
time, except for several shepherds and wise 


men, strangers from afar, who were not too 
absorbed in the urgent affairs of the world 
to be aware of the import of the event, to 
hear the angels’ song, and see the star. 

It all seems like fiction, a fantasy con- 
trived by imagination, seeking escape from 
bewildering and frustrating reality. But 
Christmas is history, not fiction. It is the 
central fact in the history of man. Fantas- 
tic though it may seem, God did choose to 
enter the world in the person of an infant 
child born in a manger. 

It is here that the gospel of Christmas 
says to us that the unimportant may have 
far more lasting consequences than what ap- 
pears to be important. 

What does this say about you and me, 
and our place in the world? Today nations, 
and the men who lead nations, are the fea- 
tured cast in the drama of contemporary 
history. Ail that seems to matter is the 
movement of titans. 

An ordinary, inconspicuous man seems to 
be a helpless victim of a conflict of Frank- 
ensteins, a puppet of circumstances too big 
to be controlled. This is the time when rev- 
olution is the order of the day, but the most 
revolutionary idea of them all is that: the 
unimportant may really be important. 

This is the cause of real Christmas joy. 
This is why Christmas will be celebrated 
this year in Budapest. This is why Christ- 
mas will be celebrated this year in both 
Nazareth and Bethlehem, even though the 
one is occupied by the Arabs and the other 
by the Jews. The tyrants have met their 
match. The dictators will crumble and fall 
before this force. 

What force? Simply that of “unimpor- 
tant” you and “unimportant” me allied with 
God. 

Now all of this sounds pretty fantastic 
when we think of you and me out to shape 
the world. But look to past history for the 
proving ground of the fact of the Christmas 
gospel. 

Nineteen hundred years ago it looked like 
the only thing that could topple the Roman 
Empire was some other tremendous nation. 
It didn’t happen that way. Rome fell and 
lost her strangle hold on the world as a 
result of the power unleashed by this Baby 
who grew up to be a Man, taught love, died 
upon a cross, and, through His followers, set 
in motion the Christian church. 

The clue, of. course, as to how it was 
done is contained in the simple Christmas 
word, “Emmanuel,” — God is with us. God 
entered the world through Jesus. 

If the Christmas gospel is to have some 
relevance for us, it means that as Christian 
people we had better get into the world, too. 


Look what we know about the world from 
this simple fact of the Bethlehem story. The 
story of Bethlehem is the story of God get- 
ting all wrapped up in the world. What was 
good enough for God should have good in 
it for us. 

We dare not isolate ourselves too right- 
eously from the world and its interest, and 
duties, and accomplishments. The man who 
does will find himself looking down his hy- 


pocritical nose at God himself. God appre- 
ciated His creation and, warped as it may 
have become since He made it, He still loves 
it. 

We oftentime think that religion and re- 
ligious people are something apart from the 
world. It is easy to escape into our ivory 
tower and let religion enter our lives only 
once a week. But the Christian gospel calls 
us to be worldly people, as God made Him- 
self a worldly person. We must be so if we 
are to get into the world, use the world, and 
enjoy it. 

So many times, when we want to be “re- 
ligious,”’ we try to elevate our thoughts and 
intentions clear out of the world as if the 
world had nothing much to do with what 
we believed. We couldn’t be more wrong. 
The ethics of Christmas is the ethic of in- 
volvement. It bids us to be a part of the 
world and claim it for God as He claimed 
it for Himself. 

The Christmas gospel is more than a 
lovely legend. It is the platform for polli- 
ties, education, homemaking, work, explor- 
ing, and every other activity which makes 
room in the world for its Lord. 

In Bethlehem God was nei looking for 
room in the realms of high spirit. He had 
been there. He wanted to get into the 
world and the whole point of Christmas is 
that He made it. Christmas blows. the 
strong, musty smell of a stable through the 
incensed atmosphere of our rarified devo- 
tion. God came to His creation, and He 
made no apologies for doing so. He pro- 
claimed His love for us. He beckons us 
now to spread it out into the world. 

God took the initiative at Bethlehem and 
the initiative still is His. He had intended 
that his truth should be known among men 
through the example of the nation Israel. 
This was a failure, but God did not give up. 
With every possible means at His command, 
He is out to disclose Himself to mankind 
and to encourage man to know and follow 
the way of love. 

The Christmas good news, then, is that 
God tried, and is still trying, to bring man 
into the full life of love. But this attempt 
of God's must meet a response in our hearts 
if it is to be a perfect work. We can no 
longer doubt that the Heavenly Father 
seeks His children in ways they know and 
in ways which continue to surprise them. 

The joy of Bethlehem grows from year to 
year, but we must appropriate it for our- 
selves and convey it to others.- The heart of 
that happiness is that God is with us, the 
small and the seemingly unimportant, in the 
midst of a corrupt but not despisable world. 

God is taking the initiative in seeking us. 
What He has done and is doing in Jesus 
Christ is to reach far beyond anything we 
can do for ourselves, and far beyond any- 
thing the scientist or the statesman can do. 

Christmas is not simply a matter of tin- 
sel and gifts, as the hucksters would have 
us believe. There is a Christmas gospel of 
God seeking man and giving him the power 
of love. 

It is yours! It is a gift! Receive it! 

—Rev. Robert Alward 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Wet ceiling in barn 


The ceiling of our dairy barn has 
always been dry during the winter 
until this year. Last summer we 
finished it off on the underside of 
the joists with matched lumber, 
and sow the moisture actually 
drips from the ceiling in many 
places during cold weather. We 
have a fan in the barn but this 
year it just doesn’t seem to do the 
job. What is the trouble? 

lowa R. E. D. 


Your difficulty is very likely due 
to the fact that tight headers were 
not placed between the joists at 
the point where they rest on the 
side walls. Before the joists were 
ceiled on the under side, the hay 
in the mow acted as insulation over 
what was then the ceiling in the 
stable (actually the underside of 
the mow floor). Because of this 
the ceiling never' got cold enough 
to cause condensation to form. 

After the joists were ceiled on 
the under side, the stable ceiling 
was then separated from the hay, 
and cold air which enters through 
the sides of the barn circulates be- 
tween the stable ceiling and the 
mow floor. This cools the ceiling 
and causes condensation to form. 

About the only remedy is to 
open the ceiling where it ‘oins the 
side walls and place tight headers 
between the joists to block the en- 
try of cold air. —D. W. BATES 


How to measure ear corn 


Can you tell me how to measure 
ear corn in a crib or wagon box? 
The old rule I have used does not 
come close to weights, especially 
on new ear corn. When measure- 
ments run into cubic inches, how 
do you get cubic feet and then 
what is the procedure? 


Illinois 


When measuring good-quality ear 
corn in a crib or wagon box that 
has settled, 2% cubic feet will 
equal 1 bushel. Allowance should 


A. W. M. 


be made for snap corn and corn 
that is poorly husked or otherwise 
inferior in quality (which will hold 
out at more than 2% cubic feet 
per bushel). 

The rule generally followed. is: 
At 21% cubic feet to the bushel, di- 
vide the cubic feet in the crib, or 
wagon, by 2%, or multiply by 2 
and divide by 5. You will. find the 
cubic feet in the corncrib by mul- 
tiplying the width times the length 
times the height, all in feet. If 
you are measuring in inches, there 
are 1,728 cubic inches in one cu- 
bic foot. 

Since many old corncribs are 
wider at the top than at the bot- 
tom, you will have to figure out 
the average width at the center of 
the corncrib. For example, if a 
corncrib is 8 feet at the top and 6 
feet wide at the bottom, the av- 
erage width would be 7 feet. 


Steel vs. concrete 
septic tank 


There are two things I would 
appreciate knowing. Is there a best 
ratio for width, height, and length 
for a concrete septic tank? Will 
a i4-gauge steel septic tank prove 
satisfactory or would a concrete 
tank be best? I would have to 
purchase two 500-gallon tanks but 
the costs would be about the same 
as a concrete tank of equal ca- 
pacity. 


Missouri Ww. tL. W. 


There is no specific ratio between 
the width, depth, and length for a 
concrete septic tank. Round tanks 
as well as rectangular tanks are 
generally made about 3 feet wide 
and they should have a depth of 6 
feet. The desired capacity is then 
obtained by adjusting the length. 

Concrete tanks are more durable 
than steel tanks unless they are 
specially treated with a heavy coat- 
ing of bituminous material. A sin- 
gle tank having a capacity of 1,000 
gallons would be preferable to two 
tanks of 500 gallons capacity each. 

—D. W. Bates 
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“The grandchildren are begin- 
ning to think that [I’m you. 
Heard them say I just don a 
red suit, whiskers, and pil- 
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didn’t hear them say 
anything about a pillow!” 
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YOUR NEW HOUSE WILL BE MUCH BETTER 


IF YOU BUILD WITH FiRESAFE CONCRETE 


Because building a house is one of 
your most important investments, 
it pays to give special attention to 
its comfort, durability, economy and 
safety. You'll get all these qualities 
in a concrete house. 

A concrete house is your best buy 
because it offers unexcelled values. 
It defies storms, decay, termites, ver- 
min and fire. I¢ can’t burn! It's 
comfortable too—warm in winter, 
cool in summer and snug and dry 
in all seasons of the year. 


A concrete house is moderate in 
first cost, requires less upkeep, lasts 
longer. Result: low annual cost, 
Check coupon below for free book- 
lets, “Building Better Farm Homes 
with Concrete” and “Concrete Ma- 
sonry Farm Homes.” Also ask for 
free booklets on such subjects as: 

Farm Houses + farm Remodeling 
Dairy Farm improvements 
Poultry Houses + Hog Houses 
Septic Tanks + Making Concrete 


Building with Concrete Masonry 
Distributed only in U. S. and Canade 


-—<-—— a n PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY <<<<<«<= 


A national organization to improve and extend the 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION uses of portland cement and concrete through 


Dept.12d-69, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Please send me free copies of: 


“Building Better Farm Homes with Concrete” and 


scientific research and engineering field work 


Name = 





Concrete Masonry Farm Homes,” also (list subjects) 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 





Here is your index to....... 
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articles on dairy farming 


During 1956, these articles were published. If you saved the issues of Hoard’s Dairyman, 
this index will be invaluable in your search for tried and proven dairy farm practices. 
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“« EASIER . +» FASTER... COSTS LESS 
NEW 4-SHOT 

SERECTA. on cn: 
HANFORD’S sacnns tecermenr 


uncontaminated tip, nea 
re no cross-infection 
— 





Don’t “do-it-yourself” 


Artificial breeding requires skilled technicians. 


A seporote, 
pocked, for every tect. . . 





Precisely meesured 6 ¢.c. shot for every quorter 


e—— " metered by 4 snep-off tabs. Additional Few untrained men can produce good results. 
1—/ dosage may be applied if necessary. 

Pt ce’ hf tire udder—oli i 

GO BSS ee ae eee we by H. A. Herman 











qvarter 


@ FASTER 


ship 


@ EASIER — disposable syringe-container automatically meas- 
vres ovt a precise 6 cc 


shot — normal dose for every 


- Treat all four quarters in less than 15 seconds. 


@ COSTS LESS — Only one container to fill, label, pack and 


@ HIGHLY EFFECTIVE — Available in two strengths, each in 
liquid form with excellent penetrating and spreading 
properties. Each combines high-potency antibiotics thet are 
medically-proved specifics for the bacteria that ordinarily 
cause mastitis. 








Each 24 ¢.c. Sytinge contains 


Each 6 ¢.c. dosage contains: 





Selecta 40 Selecta 50 Selecta 40 Selecta 50 
600,000 units 2,000,000 units Procaine Penicillin 150, 000 units 500,000 units 

400 mg 1,000mg. D hydrostreptomycin 100 mg. : 250mg. 
400 mg 1,000 mg. Sulfathiazole 100mg. 250mg. 
400 mg 1,000 mg Sulfanilamide —«2100 mg. ~~ 250mg. 
ag 400 mg 200 mg Papain mS 50 mg. 50mg. 
~~ 200 mg ~ 20 mg. Colbalt Sulphate rs i i 








ANTISEPTIC BALSAM OF MYRRH — External dressing for treating bruises 
and cuts that might infect udders with mastitis-causing bacteria. An ex- 
cellent, preventative treatment. 


Order Hanford’s Selecta and Hanford’s Balsam of Myrrh from your dealer or write 


G. C. HANFORD Mfg. Coq veer. wo syracuse, ». ¥. 


Mfr. of Proprietary Medicines for 110 years 









ERLESS “All-Purpose” Farm 
ROLLER MIELS 


Ail smell groins end — corn 
Feed OUST FREE rolled grain 
for better feeding results. Roll 
it with a PEERLESS. Complete 
line stationary and portable 
mille, Write for LITERATURE 


PEERLESS EQUIP. CO. Dept. 205 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 








JOPUN, 
MAIS SOURT 





We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 


for stationery circular today 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis 


STOP COW KICKING 
With... 


ow 
AN'T 
ICK 


Ths NEW vetermarian approved instrument subdves 
the wildest animal —stops kicking during milking, sur 




















gery, artificiol insemination or any other time 
Absolutely oo mjpvries! instrument unmobilizes muscles 
without bruising. Eliminates chains, wires, etc. Fits any 
size animal 

Full money bock guarantee of sat- 
isfoction. Order NOW 14 on 
spilied milk, injury to 4” 
calves, other animals, 

yourself Prepad 


rc 
| WESTERN SALES & 


SUPPLY 
| 4615 Washington Denver, —s 4 
| Gentlemen. Enclosed is § 
KowKantKickis) for 10 day trial i | 


] ject to tll retuad if not completely satisfied 


| Nome = ——EEE——— | 

| Addrew = ————— — | 
————————— — So | 

L DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED r 








Buy from HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
advertisers ... 


They are reliable. 

















INSEMIKIT'S 

1956 72 PAGE CATALOG 

Contains the most up-to-date line 

o' arthcaal breeding equipment 

available anywhere 

Hundreds of new essential 

agr< viturol supply @ems 
hove been odded. 








Keep teat OPEN 


Keep it HEALING .. Keer 
Dr. Jen? fod Dilators act both MEDICALLY and 
MEC. CALLY to provide Ao -J y= 
reduce inflammation 

ilk flow through the canal of hard milking 
—. ere gentle. as ~ 
keep of teat open ts natu 
romote normal — natu val abape t 
EXSY to" UE — keep = Ds, Naylor Diletet 
in teat between milkings until teat milks free 
by hand. At drug and farm stores 
or mailed postpaid. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
Morris 6, N.Y. 


Large pkg. $1.00 
G5 Dilators) 



































nation depends largely upon ex- 

perienced, well-trained techni- 
cians to inseminate cows and handle 
field contacts. The artificial insemi- 
nation program is a breeding serv- 
ice, not a mere matter of supply- 
ing semen. 

The present organized program in 
the United States involves over 5% 
million cows in 661,497 herds. Near- 
ly 8,000 trained technicians insemi- 
nate the cows in these herds. It is 
because of experienced bull stud 
management; fertile, disease-free 
sires; and good cooperation between 
herd owners and trained technicians 
that a settling rate of between 65 
and 70 per cent for first-service 
cows is now being obtained. 

Here is why, in most cases, 4 
“do-it-yourself” program for artifi- 
cial insemination is frowned upon: 


GS tation FUL artificial insemi- 


Experience necessary .. . 


The average herd owner, usually 
a dairyman with only 5 to 15 cows, 
does not have the training and ex- 
perience to get a good conception 
rate in his herd, Even if highly- 
fertile semen is sent to him, he 
usually doesn’t understand or fallow 
the necessary safeguards to pre- 
serve it. In the few herds where 
a “do-it-yourself” program has been 
tried the settling rate is only about 
50 per cent on first service. 

This means the cows-~ are not 
settled on time and it costs the 
dairyman money in a reduced milk 
check. 

In other words, he saves the cost 
of technician service, which is per- 
haps $3, and loses two month's milk 
valued at $40 to $50 for cows pro- 
ducing only 20 pounds a day. Ob- 
viously, this doesn’t happen to all 
cows, but just one or two cows car- 
ried over “too long” lose enough 
to pay for efficient service. 


Sanitation emphasized .. . 


The skilled technician practices 
sanitary measures in his work. His 
equipment is sterilized and kept 
clean. He does not carry disease 
from cow to cow. The average 
farmer-dairyman does not have fa- 
cilities, nor will he take the time, 
to properly care for equipment. 

If there were no other valid rea- 
sons, this writer has seen entirely 
too nuuch artificial insemination 
equipment piled up in barns or 
milk rooms, without being cleaned 
up promptly and ready for its next 
use, to be very favorable toward 
the “do-it-yourself” plan. 

Servicing cows by means of arti- 
ficial insemination calls for exact 
records as to sires used, identifica- 
tion of cow, and breeding— dates. 
The technician keeps this informa- 
tion. for the herd owner on a barn 
breeding chart, as well as in his 
“master breeding book” where each 
herd is listed. In case of “problem 
breeding cows” all of this informa- 
tion is useful in diagnosing trouble 
when a veterinarian is called. 


A dairy farmer can keep these 
records himself, to be sure, but he 
usually doesn’t — and, if he does, 
when the new calendar comes (and 
the good wife burns the old one) 
he starts all over. 


Cumbersome for purebreds . . . 


The _ “do-it-yourself” plan pre- 
sents many complications where a 
bull siud sells semen to a regis- 
tered herd owner. First of all, he 
is not an approved inseminator ac- 
cording to the Purebred Dairy Cat- 
tle Association regulations govern- 
ing artificial insemination and he 
cannot use a standard receipt form. 
This means a “Between Herds” art- 
ificial breeding certificate must be 
used. 

It requires that the owner of the 
sire, or the semen-producing busi- 
ness, must attest to identity of the 
sire, label semen package and give 
date of shipment, explain whether 
semen was liquid or frozen, and 
sign the form. It is also customary 
to indicate the cow to be serviced. 

The herd owner doesn’t escape 
“paper work” either. He must 
identify the cow, give date insemi- 
nated, describe label on semen pack- 
age as it refers to bull involved, 
then sign form. Then the combina- 
tion form, after being properly 
signed by owner of the sire and the 
owner of the cow, is sent to the 
breed registry association with the 
application for registry of the re- 
sulting calf. 

The above plan is often used for 
selected matings involving valuable 
breeding stock. It is necessary to 
safeguard the integrity of the herd 
register program. For routine ship- 
ments, however, the artificial in- 
semination businesses want no part 
of it. It involves costly record keep- 
ing; mistakes often occur; and de- 
lays result, usually becatise the herd 
owner doesn’t do his part (no tech- 
nician on the job to help him). 


Some exceptions .. . 


In our remarks above we are 
thinking of the average dairy farm- 
er. We believe there are many 
herdsmen capable of doing an 
efficient job of artificial insemina- 
tion, and this is a growing practice 
in privately-owned dairy and beef 
herds. These herdsmen have had 
training and experience. They could 
be average or better technicians if 
they chose to go into the field. 

In most cases semen used in these 
herds comes from privately-owned 
sires. It is not a case of the arti- 
ficial breeding organization “ped- 
dling semen” to a herd owner who 
will fail to get good results. 

An argument for a “do-it-your- 
self” program comes from some 
areas where the cow population is 
too small to support a full-time 
technician. In these areas we sug- 
gest that a properly-trained techni- 
cian, working part time and under 
supervision of his bull stud, will 
provide most satisfactory service. 
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More eggs with antibiotics? 


Antibiotics fed to broilers have given decided in- 
creases in growth rate and have improved feed 
efficiency. Are they also a benefit to the layers? 


NTIBIOTICS have been widely 
used for five years in the 
diets of growing chickens 

and turkeys. Their beneficial ef- 
fects have been generally recog- 
nized and accepted. The early stud- 
ies of antibiotics in the rations of 
laying hens, however, indicated that 
they were of little or no value. 
But now their sale is being vig- 
orously pushed by some manufac- 
turers with specific claims for im- 
proved egg productior along with 
other benefits that will mean more 
money for the chicken raiser. 


Hoax or help? 


Perhaps some of the advertise- 
ments do get a bit over enthusi- 
astic about their products, but there 
is a growing accumulation of evi- 
dence that antibiotics do have a 
place in the diet of laying hens. 

On the other hand, there has been 
some carefully conducted experi- 
mental work at several of our state 
experiment stations and on the re- 
search farm of at least one com- 
mercial feed manufacturer that has 
shown no advantage in favor of 
feeding antibiotics. One group of 
trials, for instance, involved six 
different experiments and over 
1,500 birds fed practical-type ra- 
tions, some of which were supple- 
mented with an antibiotic. The re- 
sults were far from uniform. 

In some of the experiments the 
results favored the antibiotics. In 
others, the controls gave better 
production. There was more varia- 
tion between pens than between 
treatments. The average produc- 
tion of all birds on the control diet 
was 53.7 per cent as compared to 
54.4 per cent for the birds receiv- 
ing antibiotics. 

In contrast, there is an equally- 
carefully-conducted trial made at 
the Ontario Agricultural College 
which showed a 7 per cent advan- 
tage in egg production in favor of 
feeding an antibiotic at a high level. 
In their trials, the pens getting no 
antibiotic averaged 45.3 per cent 
production. Those getting 10 grams 
of aureomycin per ton of feed av- 
eraged 46.1 per cent and those get- 
ting 100 grams of aureomycin per 
to. of feed averaged 52.2 per cent 
production. 

In this trial, the pens not getting 
the antibiotic used 6.1 pounds of 
feed to produce a dozen eggs. The 
pen that was given 100 grams of 
aureomycin per ton of feed needed 
only 5.6 pounds, a saving of over a 
half pound of feed per dozen eggs. 

Numerous trials at other experi- 
ment stations have been compara- 
bly favorable toward the use of 
antibiotics. 


Field trials favor antibiotics .. . 


It is common practice among the 
commercial manufacturers of anti- 
biotics that when something looks 
good in their laboratory trials, they 
take it to the field to see what it 
does under actual conditions. This 





was done with antibiotics for lay- 
ers. These field trials are carefully 
supervised by trained research 
workers. After all, the manufac- 
ture of antibiotics is a highly-com- 
petitive business and a company 
can ill afford to make mistakes. 

The results of nine such field 
trials over a two-year period and 
involving more than 18,000 birds in 
various parts of the United States 
showed that, in general, the anti- 
biotic used significantly increased 
egg production; reduced the amount 
of feed needed per dozen eggs; and 
increased hatchability. The differ- 
ences were particulariy noticeable 
when the antibiotic was fed to birds 
undergoing stress from certain dis- 
eases, especially chronic respiratory 
disease. But even birds not under 
stress responded to the antibiotic 
with enough higher egg production 
in enough cases to make feeding it 
profitable. 

The antibiotic used in these trials 
was chlortetracycline (aureomycin). 
It was concluded that 50 grams 
per ton was optimal for light 
breeds and 100 grams was optimal 
for heavy breeds. 

In other field trials, terramycin 
used at a level of 20 grams per 
ton of feed gave an 8 per cent in- 
crease in egg production. This trial 
covered nine months and involved 
more than 1,000 birds. 


No one antibiotic... 


Work at agricultural experiment 
stations shows that  terramycin, 
aureomycin, streptomycin, and peni- 
cillen are all effective. Unpublished 
trials indicate that some other an- 
tibiotics are also of value with 
layers. No one company, there- 
fore, has a monopoly on the bene- 
ficial effects of antibiotics. 


Does if pay to feed it? 


A careful study of the various 
trials (and there are many more 
than the few mentioned here) seems 
to justify the conclusion that, ev- 
erything considered, it will pay to 
feed antibiotics to layers. Increas- 
es of 5 to 10 per cent in egg pro- 
duction are numerous and in one 
case, an increase as high as 37 per 
cent has been reliably reported. A 
saving of % pound of feed per doz- 
en eggs does not seem to be out of 
line with what can be expected. 

Let’s change these percentages 
into dollars and cents for a flock 
of 300 Leghorns. Say that you feed 
50 grams of an antibiotic per ton 
of feed, and get 7 per cent more 
eggs and use % pound less feed 
per dozen eggs. With eggs at 35 
cents per dozen, feed at $4 per 100 
pounds and the antibiotic at 8 
cents per gram, you would be 


‘ ahead by about $150 for the year. 


It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that judging from present re- 
search, such benefits are entirely 
poss*hle but cannot be expected in 
all ‘cases. 

















The Horvath brothers 
solve daylighting and construction 
problems with glasS block 


When the barn on their dairy farm 
near New Carlisle, Ind., was swept 
by fire, Steve and John Horvath 
were faced with the task of rebuild- 
ing it themselves. To help speed 
construction they chose Owens- 
Illinois Gless Block to daylight the 
new building. 


The Horvath brothers report that 
glass block were easily installed with 
standard mason’s tools. Because 
glass block offer greater insulation 
and require no maintenance, they 
installed more panels for more light 
than they would have with conven- 
tional sash. The brothers are proud 
of their new farm and the contribu- 
tion glass block make to its appear- 
ance. And because glass block offer 
high heat resistance, they have less 
fear of fire damage. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK 


AN @ PRODUCT 


Owens-Illinois Glass Block are 
handled in the same way as concrete 
blocks—same mortar materials and 
similar laying technique . . . go in at 
the same time. You can do it your- 
self as the Horvaths did—it’s that 
easy. Panels can be made to iit any 
size opening — no frame is necessary. 
They add a lot to the appearance 
of any building. 


FREE BLUEPRINTS 


Free blueprints, detailing the use of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Block 
in a small and Jarge milk- 
house and a small and 
large dairy barn, are 
available. Specify which 
one you want or if you 
want all four. Write 
Kimble Glass Company, 
subsidiary of Owens- 
Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





Owens-ILuinois 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO I, OHIO 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 










SAVE MONEY | 


Weed out 
non-producers 


A scale for accurate milk 
production records. Has 
extra adjustable indicator 
to deduct weight of milk 
pail. Dimensions: 8”x2"x 
17". Heavy construction. 
Price $7.95 at your 
hardware store or 


dairy supply house. 











Wire Winder 


Rol! and unroll barbed wire with 
tractor power and speed. Heavy 
auty slip clutch. Keeps wire 
sight. Collapsible spool. Very low 
sost. Write for FREE literature 
Dept. A-18. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 





Non rusting motal 

with p ring 

chain. Compare with 
tag for visibili- 
Pd and durability. 
Tice $1.00 cach plus 
postage and C.0.D. 


ber 1 te 1 
A &J TAG CO. 


400 E. HIGH S&T. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


TAG YOUR CATTLE 


\ 


























MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO 
bet | 


BIG MONEY-SAVER!; 
BROWER “:.41a 


Mix your own cattle, hog and Jtry 
feeds and save up to 80¢ per {00' Ibe. 
Fast mixing, low cost operation, per- [B 
fect blends. 5 sizes, 700 to 4000 ibs. per 

batch. 30 day trial. Write for Catalog. 


Brower Mfg. Co., Box 2503, Quincy, til. cy4 


ARE YOU MOVING? 


Be sure to notify us three weeks 
ahead of time. Then you won't miss 
any issues. Give both your old and 
new oddresses. — Hoard's Dairyman. 



















Good enough 


for company 


Protein-rich meat dishes, with interesting sauces 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





make rib-sticking meals for family and company. _ : , | 


by Marian Pike ROLLED RUMP ROAST served with vegetables that were cooked 


IWERING high on the list of 
food favorites is the rolled 
mp roast It has luscious 


inne cooked to 


donen preterred and it 

carve ve Ordinarily rugnp roast 

cooked in moist heat, braised, to 

’ tenderness but i high- 

quality rump can be I wasted in the 
ove! 

You know what to look for in a 
high-quality roast Even streaks of 
fat throughout the lean called 
marblin i nice protective layer 
of fat on the outside of the lean, 

Oo creamy color of 


ind the white to 

‘ fat If bones are showing, 
their cut ends should be red 

For a rolled rump roast, the 
meat man has removed the bone 
ind tied the meat in one compact 
piece it is easy to carve when 
cooked 

Place roast on a rack in a shal- 
low pan. There is no need to add 
water, to cover, or to baste during 
cooking The fat covering bastes 
the meat as it cooks, and since 
this is a tender, naturally-juicy 
meat, it needs no water or lid. If 
you have a meat thermometer, in- 
sert it in the center of the meat. 

A rump roast with bone in a 
25-degree oven requires 30 min- 
ites per pound for medium done. 
If the meat is boned and rolled, 
35 to 40 minutes per pound. 

The temperatures on the meat 
thermometer would be: 140 degrees, 
rare; 160 degrees, medium; 170 de- 
grees well done Let the roast 
stand out of the oven 15 or 20 
minutes before starting to carve 

This firms it up and gives you 
time to make gravy or sauce 

Here is a tangy relish sauce for 
roast beef which is good served with 





TEEN AGERS COMING? Try this inexpensive barbecued, spooned, 


with the meat, pan-drippings gravy, and crusty slices of French bread. 


either hot or cold beef slices. vegetables before you begin the 2 teaspoons Worcestershire 
cooking period. sauce 


Relish Sauce for Beef Slices Canned meats on cupboard 2 tablespoons butter 

3 tablespoons butter shelves are a boon to housewives, 2 medium-sized onions, sliced 

2 tablespoons flour not just for emergencies, but for 1 tablespoon capers 

2 cups bouillon planned meals. They are ag Heavy-duty aluminum foil 

\% cup sweet pickle relish cooked and most may be served as 2 2 

, commeee Sanesed mustard soon as they are opened. Others Pleace 2-inch thick steak ih 

Meest beef utes require heating, just enough to eat. Middle of large piece of heavy- 
_ duty aluminum foil (18 _ inches 


Once the can is opened, it must be 

Melt butter in a saucepan over’ stored in the refrigerator. 
low heat and blend in flour. Pour The corned beef in buns is inex- 
in bouillon and stir continuously pensive and easy-to-fix, and can be 
until sauce thickens. Stir in relish 4 real help to you if your young- 
and mustard; add cold meat slices tors want to bring friends home. 


wide) in shallow pan. Rub steak 
with cut surface of lemon so meat 
will get rind flavor. Spread both 
sides of meat with mustard. Fold 
aluminum foil around meat pan- 


if desired. Continue cooking 10 to fashion. 
20 minutes, stirring occasionally. Barbecued Spooned Corned Beef Place under broiler and brown 
Season with salt and pepper, if tabl butt both sides. Turn off heat and re- 
needed. Pour over hot or cold beef : oo gored pl move steak from oven. Season it 
slices, if not already added. 1 12-cunce on corned beef and pour over it the juice squeezed 
A light brown onion gravy is 1 cup catsup from the lemon. Sprinkle with 
another sauce to serve with slices Hamburger buns Worcestershire sauce, sugar, and 
of beef. Tobasco. Add onions, which have 
Lightly fry the onion in the but- been sauteed in butter, and capers. 
Onion Gravy for Beef Slices ter in a skillet. Chop the corned’ Bring the foil up over the meat 


beef (or canned pork and beef and seal all edges with a double 


ame, ee loaf), Add to the onions. Add the fold to make airtight package. 

2 tablespoons flour catsup. Cook slowly, stirring fre- Bake in low oven (300 degrees) 
1 teaspoon salt quently, about 30 minutes or until for 3 hours. When done, remove 
\%4 teaspoon pepper flavors are blended. Spoon onto meat to a hot platter and garnish 
2 cups bouillon or leftover gravy hot, split, buttered hamburger buns; with onions and _ capers. Pour 
Roast beef slices serve with pickles and coleslaw. juices into sauce boat and serve 

Fresh corn on the cob may be’ with the meat. 
Over low heat, saute (lightly wrapped with bacon, then wrapped Acorn squash may be split, seeds 


fry) onions in a saucepan in butter’ jn foil and roasted. It can be roast- scooped out, seasoned and wrapped 
until soft and transparent. Blend ed in the oven or in coals over a jn foil, and baked the last hour 
in flour, salt, and pepper. Pour in_ fire out-of-doors. Frozen corn on and a half with the steak. 


liquid and stir continuously until the cob can be used as well as fresh. ‘ : 
sauce thickens. Add meat if de- a Renae Lal foil, 5 7 
sired and continue cooking 10 to Steak Piquant in Aluminum Foil rats ote pe vw hes a 
20 minutes, stirring occasionally. 2 to $ pounds chuck, round, or oot - g ee ; 
Or pour over slices. other inexpensive steak ; en turn cut-side up an 

Vegetables may be cooked with 1 lemon place a ioayeee of butter and a 
the meat during the last 30 minutes 2 tablespoons prepared mustard teaspoon of brown sugar in each 
of roasting time. Potatoes, carrots, Salt and pepper cavity, plus salt and pepper as de- 
and onions are the usual ones. Spoon 2 teaspoons brown sugar sired, continuing to bake another 
some of the pan drippings over the $3 generous dashes Tobasco sauce half hour, THE END 





| 


STEAK PIQUANT that has been braised in aluminum foil makes ex- 











corned beef in hot, split, buttered buns served with corn and coleslaw. cellent company fare out of the-most ordinary and inexpensive steak. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


LMOST every family has a 
food tradition for Christ- 
mas, Maybe it’s something 

with a nationality background like 
the Scandinavian roast goose and 


midnight supper 
Eve. Maybe it’s oyster stew with 
celery and crackers. 

At our house it’s the brimming 
eggnog bowl with Christmas cake 
and cookies, salt crackers, rye 
bread, and “sultse” standing by 
for friends who drop by to ex- 
change greetings and gifts. 

Almost every family has a tra- 
dition to repeat when they dec- 
orate the house or the tree. May- 
be it’s a tarnished old Santa that 
has hung on the tree since your 
first newlywed Christmas or a 
brittle length of paper chain the 
first child made with clumsy lit- 
tle fingers the year he was 2. 
Maybe it’s a dilapidated old angel 
or star for the very tip-top. Some- 
thing new and shiny-bright would 
undoubtedly look better, but a lit- 
tle tarnish never harmed a tradi- 
tion so .. . let’s put it on again 
this year, Mother. 

Our last bauble of 30-year-vin- 
tage (almost) succumbed last 
year, but since we sort of start- 
ed over again 10 years ago with 
Kathy’s first Christmas, we have 
established some nice new tradi- 
tions. We have a Madonna 
plaque, gold-gilded, that we al- 
ways hang on the wall low above 
the spinet, with a flickering low 
candle burning beneath it, causing 
the face to illumine and brood in 
mystery and tenderness over our 
holiday festivities. We lay ever- 
green branches on either side of 
the candle, out to the edge of the 
piano. 

Last year, one of the nicest 
things we got for Christmas came 
early in the form of a big box 
of beautifully decorated weeds, 
stems, stalks, pods, and branches 
of fresh pine from Grandpa Hur- 
ley’s big trees. 

Through the fall Grandpa had 
gathered the choice things in the 
fields about him and Grandma, 
with her meticulous detail for a 
job well-done, had, with Grand- 
pa’s help, turned them into things 
of beauty in red and green and 
silver and gold. They filled the 
casement shadow-box on our~ high 
window, and below them we tied 
a big red and green satin bow. 
They were carefully packed away 
and will occupy the same place 
this year. 

Incidentally, if you’ve the time 
and a good eye for selection, it 
might be fun to make up one of 
these winter bouquets for your 
own holiday trimmings or to give 
as a gift. Here are a few hints 
on how to do it, from the related 
arts department at our state uni- 
versity: 

Go afield before the first snow 
and choose weeds, stalks, stems, 
and pods in a variety of textures, 
the instructor says. Pick some 
that are coarse; some fine and 


feathery. Try for a color variety, - 


too. You'll find many shades of 
brown, some with touches of 
orange, gold, or red. 

If you’ve selected artistically, 
maybe you won’t want to do any 
coloring or gilding, but simply 
leave things in their natural form. 
Tall arrangements can be set by 
fireplaces or in room corners to 
cast interesting shadows on the 


gone. 


wall and lend distinctive accent to 
a room. 


Yule is anywhere .. . 


Having lived thus far in my life 
in the northern latitudes, it’s a 
poor Christmas, for me, _ that 
doesn’t see snow on the ground 
or drifting softly down from gentle 
gray skies. Yet, there was no 
snow in the land of Christ’s birth 
and over the ages many people 
have celebrated Christmas in ex- 
tremely hot places. . 

Let’s rub the snow out of our 
eyes, figuratively speaking, and 
view Christmas more objectively 
than a phenomenon.of the weath- 
er. Goodness knows, it’s hot 
enough in the land of Christ’s 
birth anytime, and especially this 
year with the strife and unrest 
that envelops Israel and Egypt 
and threatens to embroil the 
whole world. 


What do you really want? 


No doubt your husband and 
children ask you that question 
many times in the days ahead 
and you finally get around to 
making up a list from which they 
can select something within the 
budget that you need or would 
like to have. But the real gifts 
are larger than electric fry-pans 
or stainless steel mixing bowls, or 
nylon slips, size 38, white. With- 
out sounding stuffy or repeating 
mere platitudes, let’s try to name 
a few. 

Peace ... really, truly peace 

. in the world, first and fore- 
most. A faith that strengthens 
and sustains us, in good times and 
bad. Good health, next; without it 
life is wearisome and its zest is 
Good friends...maybe not 
many really close ones, but try to 
live without somebody with whom 
you have deep ties of true friend- 
ship and see how you miss her. 

A good home life; one that finds 
all members of the family living 
in pleasant accord with each oth- 
er, all doing their best at their re- 
spective tasks and all striving to- 
gether to progress in serenity and 
security. Enthusiasm for and in- 
terest in the every-day tasks, the 
new ideas and opportunities that 
come along and for the people 
around us who are just ordinary 
human beings like ourselves try- 
ing to grow a little and make the 
world about them better to live in. 


Don’t look on the tree for these 
gifts; don’t expect to open up a 
gaily-wrapped package and find 
them there, neatlx tied and la- 
beled. Santa can’t leave them in 
your stocking; a loving husband or 
a tender-eyed child won’t hand 
them to you on Christmas mdrn- 
ing. Mostly we have to give them 
to ourselves, don’t. we? 

And, once self-bestowed, they 
offer nothing we can display as 
gifts we are proud to have re- 
ceived. They are without any tan- 
gible forms that show up right 
away; their beginning existence is 
only in our thought and our de- 
termined wish to try and live our 
lives and direct our thinking so 
that the happy circumstances 
we've mentioned are produced 
around us, as the days of the 
year ahead come and go. 

I humbly join hands with all of 
you in this effort and wish you a 
Merry Christmas! 


9173. The modified is 
cut to propertly fit the figure. 
Half sizes 14% te 24%. Size 16% takes 
4 35-inch fabric; yerd contrast. 
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9279. This is a@ dress you'll live in; it’s 
casual, comfortable, and new in every line. 
Misses’ sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 42. Size 16 
tokes 4% yards 35-inch fabrics % yard 
contrast. Price 35 cents 


7274. Deily favorite in pineapple crochet. 
Make this stunning oval doily, 15 x 26 inch- 
es, matching 15-inch round doily, using No. 
30 mercerized cotton. Smaller in No. 50 
cotton; larger in string. Price 25 cents. 


7113 Stunning new apron, fashioned of 
remnents in the form of a big, beautiful 
flower. Embroidery transf aad disactt 
for making ‘“‘flower’’ apron, 16 inches long, 
included. Price 25 cents. 





9066 Half-sizers! This cover-up apron is 
easy sewing and proportioned for the 
shorter, fuller figure. Holf sizes 14% te 
24%. Size 16% takes 2% yards 35-inch 
fabric. Price 35 cents. 
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BASIC FARM PRACTICES 


Which cows are profitable? 


PROFITABLE dairy cow must 
provide enough income to pay 

you for taking care of her. Be- 

fore you can start collecting your wages, you 
first have to pay for the feed, bedding, and 
fixed depreciation on equip- 
ment, 
How 
First 
ure cost, 


costs such as 
taxes, etc 
much does it keep a cow? 
you must set a period or time to fig- 
Keep in mind that you will want 
to figure income for this same period. A 
year is the best period to use. This takes 
in the seasons so the barn feeding period 
and pasture period are both included. Also, 
a year is the usual time used for figuring 
interest on the investment, depreciation on 
buildings and equipment, and other miscel- 
laneous expenses 

The following based on a 12- 
month period; likewise the income is for a 
12-month period. You should not figure cost 


cost to 


costs are 


on a 12-month basis and then figure the 
income on a lactation basis. 
Cost will be different from year to year 


will even be different during the same 
Follow the best 
to keep 


and 
year on two different farms. 
feeding and management program 
cost as low as possible. 

Income is determined by how many pounds 
of milk are sold and how much each pound 
is worth. Milk prices are influenced by the 
kind of market, your location, and other fac- 
However, for comparing cows in any 
herd the two factors that influence income 


tors, 


are how much milk and the butterfat test 
of the milk for each cow. 

The following table is based on approxi- 
mate cost and income with average condi- 
tions. You will want to study each item care- 
fully and “then try using figures from your 
own records to see how they compare. 





High producers pay best 








You 
ibs. of milk Feed Other Income wages oer cow 
4% test cost cost $3.50/100 Ibs. for 1 yr. 
5,000 $100 $66 $175 > 
7,000 120 70 245 55 
9,000 142 76 315 97 


11,000 167 84 385 134 


The above figures show that it is neces- 
sary to sell about 9,000 pounds of 4 per cent 
milk from a cow to get reasonable wages. 
Since most of your cows will not test exactly 
4 per cent, it is easier to express the produc- 
tion in terms of butterfat per year. 

Therefore, a profitable cow should produce 
about 360 pounds of butterfat every 12 
months. You will find it interesting to com- 
pare figures from your records with these. 
Although the prices may be quite different, 
the highest producers will be the most profit- 
able and those that produce much less than 
360 pounds of fat per year will not pay you 
much per hour of labor. 

—J. W. Crowley 
—R. P. Niedermeier 








How many pig crops per year? 


— "THERE are a number of possibili- 

; ties that different systems of 
management can offer you in plan- 

ning the number of litters of pigs to farrow 
each season. You will remember the gesta- 


tion period of a sow is from 112 to 116 
days. Then, too, it is important to remem- 
ber that the maximum return on breeding 


stock, feed, and labor is received when your 
facilities are used efficiently. 

The farmer who practices the one-litter 
system usually breeds gilts in late January 





Next issue—The first article in our 
new series on “careers in agriculture” 
entitled “Prepare yourself for the fu- 
ture” by H. L. Ahlgren, associate di- 
rector of agriculture extension, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 











or February for May or June pigs. The 
weather conditions are ideal for farrowing, 
and few housing facilities are needed. In 
this system the gilts are fattened for mar- 
ket after the pigs are weaned. Replacement 
gilts are saved to farrow the following year. 
If you follow the practice of producing 
two litters of pigs a year, you have selected 
the system most popular with swine pro- 
ducers in the Midwest. When suitable hous- 
ing is available, spring pigs should be far- 
rowed in February and March. This is 
usually a time when work is slack, and more 
labor is available. Early-farrowed pigs can 
be marketed during the fall peak price pe- 
riod. Fall litters should be farrowed during 
August and September. This gives the pigs 
time to get a good start before winter. 
Prices received under the two-litter system 


a 


are normally about 5 to 7 per cent higher 


than hogs sold under the one-litter system. 
You can produce a greater volume of pork 
on a given acreage, and the marketing risk 
is less because it is spread over two seasons 
instead of one. The two-litter system often 
requires more capital for buildings and equip- 
ment. Your managerial ability plays a big 
part in the success of this system since it 
is necessary to care jor pigs during periods 
of poor weather conditions. 

When it is practical, farmers are combin- 
ing the one and the two-litter systems fo 
make a three-litter system. If you use this 
system, your sows are farrowed in the spring 
and fall, and gilts are bred to farrow late in 
May or June. Gilts that produce outstanding 
summer litters can be used to farrow -the 
following spring, and replace older breeding 
stock. The rest of the gilts are marketed 
after producing one litter. When this system 
is adapted to larger farms, labor can be 
spread over three seasons, and a greater 
number of hogs can be produced during the 
year. —F. J. Giesler 
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“Guess we'll have to put him back on the cow. 
He hasn't eaten a bite.” 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Grow good alfalfa 


, TO GROW good alfalfa, fields need 

good surface drainage and should 
a be high in nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium. The soil should be sweet. If the 
soil needs additional lime, enough should be 
applied to assure a soil pH of 6.5 to 7.0. The 
pounds per acre of fertilizer needed for ap- 
plication before or at the time of sowing the 
grain seeded to alfalfa as indicated by soil 
tests are given as follows: 








Available 
= Available potassium (pounds per acre by Wisc. test) 








acre by Low Medium al 
Wis. test) (0 to 125) (126 to 200) (ever S00) 
Low (0 to 25) 600 Ibs. 0-10-30 450 Ibs. 0-10-30 400 tbs. 0-20-20 


Medium (25 to 50) 500 Ibs. 0-10-30 400 Ibs. 0-10-30 300 Ibs. 0-20-20 
High (over 50) 500 Ibs. 0-10-30 300 ibs. 0-10-30 250 Ibs. 0-10-30 





One should limit the amount of fertilizer 
drilled with the seed to 300 pounds per acre. 
Broadcast amounts in excess of these and 
disc in before seeding the grain and alfalfa. 
Fertilizer containing borax should not be 
drilled with the seed. 

Manure may be substituted for a portion 
of the fertilizer needs and it can be as- 
sumed that 1 ton contains as much phos- 
phate and potash as a 100-pound bag of 10- 
5-10 fertilizer. Since the manure contains 
considerable nitrogen, it may cause lodging 
of the grain when used on fertile soils. Thus, 
it usually is better to apply the manure 
on the corn land and use a fertilizer con- 
taining only phosphate and potash on grain. 

To prevent excessive shading and crowding 
of this seeding, do not sow more than 2 
bushels of grain (companion crop) per acre. 
The alfalfa seed (hardy variety—preferably 
Vernal) should be inoculated and sown at 
the rate of & to 10 pounds per acre. 

In most cases the fertilizer applied at seed- 
ing time is used up by the end of the first 
hay year. In order that alfalfa may be main- 
tained after the second and third year, it is 
necessary that additional plant food be ap- 
plied as a top-dressing according to soil tests 
as given in the following table: 














Available 
os Available potassium (pounds per acre by Wisc. test) 
sore by Low Medium Hi 
Wis. test) (0 to 125) (126 to 200) (over S00) 
Low (0 to 25) 400 Ibs. 0-10-30 300 Ibs. 0-10-30 250 Ibs. 0-20-20 


Medium (25 to 50) 300 Ibs. 0-10-30 250 ths. 0-10-30 200 ibs. 0-20-20 
High (over 50) 150 Ibs. O- 0-60 100 Ibs. 0- 0-60 None 





If soil tests show that boron is needed, 
then top-dress the field with 0-9-27B or other 
high-potash fertilizer containing boron. 

—L. E. Engelbert 





Time to rub for cattle grub 


CATTLE grub control is an _ individual’s 

problem. It’s also a community problem, 
as proven in many sections that area-control 
is most desirable. But remember, that it 
pays each individual to control grubs in his 
herd, even though neighbors prefer to take 
the losses and let the cattle suffer. 

Rotenone is the material to use for cattle 
grub control. Depending upon local recom- 
mendations in your state, you can either ap- 
ply it as a dust, a wash, a spray, or pos- 
sibly by dipping. In dusting, the biggest 
mistake is in using a “louse powder” which 
contains too little rotenone for grubs; most 
authorities suggest a 1 1/4 to 1 2/3 per cent 
rotenone dust. 

Another mistake to avoid is failure to con- 
tact the grub with rotenone; use a brush to 
rub the dust or the wash into grub bumps 
on the backs of cattle, or use high pressure 
for spraying. Treat again as the “slower” 
grubs make their way to the backs of the 
animals and make more bumps. 

There are occasional reports of less grubs 
in cattle treated regularly during the sum- 
mer for biting-fly control... —E. H. Fisher 
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We've come a long way, but... 


(Continued from page 1221) 


grain ratio per pound of milk goes 
higher. The difference between 
the grain requirements of two 
Jerseys, for example, which give 
40 pounds of milk a day and test 
5.0 and 6.0 per cent, respectively, 
would be 3.2 pounds, according to 
Morrison. 

The latter comparison points up 
the fact that the smaller, but 
higher-testing breeds require a 
higher grain to milk ratio than 
the larger but lower - testing 
breeds. It is a fact that seems to 
be reluctantly accepted by many 
smaller breed owners. 

By following an individual grain 
feeding program based on D.H.LA. 
production records, many dairy- 
men have saved themselves a con- 
siderable sum on lower-producing 
cows. They have been able to in- 
crease the yearly production of 
better cows by feeding the emount 
of grain. required to hold up max- 
imum production over a_ longer 
period of time. 


Blood alone won't tell ... 


Beyond the effects of good man- 
agement in culling and feeding, 
you cannot increase the inherent 
producing capacity of your. pres- 
ent herd. Your future herd, 
though, is something you can 
change mightily by using records 


available in D.H.1LA. herd testing. 

The D.H.1A. system of identifi- 
cation, through ear tagging and 
keeping of correct registration in- 
formation, can prove invaluable in 
selecting replacement heifers from 
your best cows. It is a sad day 
for the dairyman who finds an 


outstanding, but unidentifiable, 
heifer in his herd. Even more 
pitiable is the case of the cull 


heifer whose guilty mamma can- 
not be spotted. The good dam 
will likely produce another good 
offspring, but so will the poor one, 
and you will never know the dif- 
ference until they come into milk. 


Perhaps the most important 
contribution of D.H.LA. to better 
breeding is its role in the sire- 


proving program. The 305-day 


* lactation records, submitted on all 


eligible cows by D.H.LA. testers, 
are the backbone of the program. 
There you have them—the Big 
3 in dairy herd management: 
Culling, feeding, breeding. Gone 
about blindly, either one or all of 
them can put you out of business. 
Applied in the light of reliable 
production and identification rec- 
ords, the Big 3 can put you on 
the road and, more important, 
keep you on the road to building 

a good herd. 
THE END 





Lakewood dispersal 
averages $612 


The entire Lakewood Farms 
Guernsey herd, developed by Mal- 
colm Boyle, trustee, and Louis 
Seitz, superintendent, was dispersed 
November 8 and 9 at Mundelein, 
Ill. There were 190 head in the 
sale, which brought a total of 
$116,400, or an average of $612. 
Buyers came from 20 states with 
Kleinpeter Farms, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, the largest buyer in num- 
bers, taking 19 head at a cost of 
$5,175. 

J. C. Penney, New York, spent 
the most money, paying $16.050 for 
five head for his Gallatin, Missouri 
farm. Included in his purchases 
was the well-known Hagan Farms 
Merry Song, veteran show ring 
winner, that sold for $8,200 and 
Ideal’s Pontius’ Trinket, that sold 
for $5,300. 

Top price paid was $9,000. As 
was expected, that was for this 
year’s National Grand Champion 
Guernsey female, Lushacres Hermes’ 
Quest, purchased by Henry I. Her- 
bener, of Massachusetts. Her ma- 
ternal sister, Lushacres Hurricane 
Carol, and her full sister, Lush- 
acres Hermes’ Queen, as well as 
one of her daughters, all were pur- 
chased by N. B. Woolworth, Win- 
throp, Maine. They sold for $3,600, 
$1,900, and $1,000, respectively. 
Highest selling bull was the 4-year- 


old, Forsgate Stimulus Superior, 
that sold to Lloyd and Geneva 
Richards, Bel Air, Md., for $2,000. 


The sale was managed by The 
Merryman Company, Md.; The Pate 
Sales Company, Inc., N. J.; and 
Delbert Kirigston and Associates, 
lll. Auctioneers were E. M. Gran- 
ger, Jr., John Merryman, and Rob- 
ert Seitz. 

Following is a list of those ani- 
mals that sold for $1,000 or more 
and the buyers’ names: 

Henry I. Herbener, 1 — ont 


Lushacres Hermes’ Quest... 
J. Cc. Penney, New York 


n Farms Merry ~ 8.20 
Ideal’s Pontius’ Trinket... 5,300 
Lakewood O. Operetta cagdese Gp aane 


Mrs. Gertrude McNaught, Illinois 


Maple Lane Supreme's Betina...... 3,700 
Ideal’s Superior’s Trinket.............. 2,350 
N. B. Woolworth, Maine 
Lushacres Hurricane Carol............ 3,600 
Lushacres Hermes’ Queen.............. 1,900 
Lakewood F. Quest ~-» 1,000 
Cc. E. Cotting assachusetts 
ellow Creek Rose Harmony 3,600 
H Wasson, Ar 
Colby’s Gemevieve. oo... eccceeeccenee 3,600 
W. McCann and J. E. Adams, 
Connecticut 
Wilgorian Farms Success............... 2,700 
Lloyd N. and Geneva Richards, 
land 
Forsgate Stimulus Superior.......... 2,000 
Robert M. Lindsey, Illinois 
Ben’s Grand Lass... .cccccsnscnee 2,000 
Lakewood F. Poppy. a 
H. M. Pate, New Jersey . 
Dunwalke Beauty's Foxy.............. 1,750 
John S. Ames, Massachusetts 
Lakewood S. Prima Donna............ 1,700 


Zeitier’s Prediction Eldorado........ 1,450 
Mr. and Mrs. Nick Malz, W isconsin 


Eskdale Noah's Frances -. 1,000 
Lakewood Actor's Skipper am . 1,000 
W. M. Camp, Virginia 

Cesor Maxim Gretta...... suchitties BGOSO 


Rial in 1965 


If you're farming or thinking 
about starting, you'll be interested 
in knowing what farm economists 
at Michigan State University think 
the farm situation will be in 1965. 

The economists expect an ex- 
panded economy in 1965. They 
forecast a steady increase in pop- 
ulation, high economic activity, 
continued price supports, and a 
continuation of the cold war. They 
also expect an increase in the ef- 
ficiency of the American worker 
and an increase in average real 
income per person of 20 per cent. 

From these assumptions, the 
economists make these predictions: 
Crop and livestock yields will be 
up about 21 per cent. Food pro- 
duction will be up 21 per cent; non- 
food farm products will be down 5 
per cent from current levels. 

Consumption will be about 20 per 
cent higher for food products and 
about 3 per cent higher for non- 
food products. Average farm prices 
will decline about 8 per cent. 

There will be 15 per cent fewer 
farms in Michigan and the ones 
left will be 20 to 25 per cent larg- 
er. They will still be primarily 
family farms. These farms will be 
15 to 20 per cent more efficient. 
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STEINHORST 


hyp 


means 
EASY 
CLEANING 





Every detail shows Craftsmanship 
.-. from the close-fitting sanitary 
covers to the highly polished 
rounded corners . . . that makes it 
the easiest-to-clean bulk tank 
on the market! 





JIRECT EXPANSION 
ELF-CONTAINED COOLER 


The Steinhorst curves give you 
more cooling surface under less milk 
... more efficient cooling, faster 
cooling and more economy in oper- 
ation. The curves make it stronger, 
keep the shape—insure accurate 
milk measurements at all times. It’s 
Steinhorst Craftsmanship that 
gives you Custom Built Quality! 


BULK MILK 
COOLERS 





EMIL STEINHORST & SONS, Inc. WRITE 
DEPT, 12 ¢ UTICA 3, NEW YORK FOR DETAILS! 
Stace 1908! 









| Nxke lasting 








| COMPLETE UNITS-Style 6K-100 
@ TAG-EZ*. Special price per unit ¢ 
in lots of 12 or mores — Unit In- 
4 chudes: Jack-Link chain, a a. 
hook, and brass tag. Offer ends —————— 
Jan. 30, 1957. FREE CATALOG. 
NATIONAL BAND, KETAIL DIVISION 
P. 0. Box 6-219 Newport, Ky 


COWPOX* 


Ringw orm, Teat Sores 
*Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
lesions, controls secondary in 
fection. Germicidal Fung yicidol 











Simplified.’’ 16 page 
ilustrated booklet. 
Get your copy now. 


Kester Solder Company protective wo! and dressing. 
4227 Wrightwood Ave. pues rues +. . foew gate 
trating. 4 =a bottle Rit 0 


Chicago 39, Illinois drug and | 
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A Vest Pocket Herd Book Is a Good Investment 
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DON'T MISS ANYONE! 


FOR NEW YEAR'S SEND THE GIFT 


yo That Keeps on Giving... 
te AFTER 
OTHER GIFTS 
ARE GONE 
AND FORGOTTEN 








Give a Subscription 


To HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


The Dairy Farmer's Business Paper 











IT'S DIFFERENT! 


Hoard’s Dairyman, The National Dairy Farm Mago- 
zine, is the “only one of its kind.” It’s truly different 
in that all of the more than 2,000 helpful dairy farm 
ideas each yeor are practical, profitable and tested. 
A gift they will appreciate and use. 


IT'S ECONOMICAL, TOO! 
IT’S NOT TOO LATE! BUT HURRY! 


Don't let a friend, neighbor, relative be forgotten in 
the New Year. There's still time to start a subscrip- 
tion with the January 10 issue. We'll mail a GIFT 
CARD in your name as soon as we receive your order. 
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CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
Please Enter Following. | Ere Is Enclosed 








No. of years___ _* 
Name 
Post Office ined = 
R. D. No. — 

















et fee 
Name__ = 
Post Office 
Re BD. Dees 











Name “ eta: 
Post Office 
im Sea... —_ 








Stote—__ - 








Write your name and address below and we'll send a 
Gift Card in your name, 


Sender's Name__ ar” 


Address ett 7 














GIFT SUBSCRIPTION RATES—U. S. Only 
Two 
3-Y¥R. GIFTS $3.50 


$5.00 


ONE 
3-YR. GIFT $2.00 
THREE 
3-YR. GIFTS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Regular Prices: 1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; 5 years, $3.00 
(CANADA: $2.00 per year 


— FOREIGN: $3.00 per year) 

















HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 





by R. H. Grummer 


For better swine reproduction 


The level of feeding gilts after breeding plays an 
important role in number of embryos that survive. 


broad term that describes a 

phase of animal propagation 
but, technically speaking, there is 
no concise beginning or ending of 
the process. 

A sow’s reproductive capacity for 
one litter is determined by the 
number of eggs produced, the per 
cent of eggs fertilized, and the sur- 
vival of embryos (tiny developing 
pigs) to farrowing combined with 
after-farrowing performance until 
the pigs are weaned. 

Inheritance, on the average, has 
a relatively mild effect on litter 
size, accounting for only about 15 
per cent of the variation in number 
of pigs farrowed, whereas environ- 
ment is responsible for the remain- 
ing 85 per cent. However, in a 
single herd an inherited abnormali- 
ty may be largely responsible for 
reproductive failure. 

Swine men who know that the 
sow’s environment is largely re- 
sponsible for litter size are inclined 
to blame the feed when reproduc- 
tion is sub-standard. They are per- 
haps correct in the majority of 
cases. However, it is known that 
there are other environmental fac- 
tors that play important roles in 
successful reproduction. 

For example, the season in which 
a gilt is farrowed will partly de- 
termine the age at which she 
reaches sexual maturity and the 
age of sexual maturity influences 
the ovulation rate at a given calen- 
dar age. Gilts increase their aver- 
age egg production rather rapidly 
during the first few heat periods 
after puberty. Disease is another 
example of a nonhereditary factor 
which may depress reproduction. 

Although the female reproductive 
tract is sensitive to many in- 
fluences, the one most likely to 
affect gilts most is feeding. 

Recent investigations have shown 
that the gilts’ ovulation rate and 
the survival of emb during 
early pregnancy are largely respon- 
sible for determining the number 
of pigs farrowed. Yet little is 
known about specific nutrients and 
their association with egg produc- 
tion and/or embryo survival. 

It has been demonstrated that 
single nutritional factors can mark- 
edly influence reproductive per- 
formance during the early stages 
of the reproductive cycle. 

Purebred swine breeders have 
seen that highly-fitted show ani- 
mals frequently experience repro- 
ductive failures of one type or 
another even though they were fed 
good rations and were forced to 
take considerable exercise. 

In 1951 a researcher observed that 
limiting the intake of feed to 70 
per cent of a full feed for gilts from 
70 days of age to 25 days of gesta- 
tion had a depressing effect on ovu- 
lation rate and a stimulating effect 
on embryo survival. 

Continued research at the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station has sup- 
ported this earlier observation. The 
opposite effects of full and limited 
feeding on ovulation (egg produc- 


Ri tree term is a rather 


tion) rate and early embryo sur- 
vival are shown in the following 
table. A ration of corn, oats, tank- 
age or meat scraps, soybean oil 
meal, ground limestone, iodized salt, 
and antibiotic supplement was used: 








Effect of level of feeding on reproductive 








Full Limited 

Item compared teed feed (70%) 
Average number 

of eggs— 14.0 1.1 
Average number 

of pigs (25 days 

pregnancy) — 7H ° 8.8 
% of eggs 
surviving 53 80 





Further trials with gilts that 
were permitted to farvow, support 
the above observations. It was 
found that self-fed gilts ovulated 
an average of 15.1 eggs and far- 
rowed 4.7 live pigs, whereas limited- 
fed gilts ovulated 13.4 eggs and 
farrowed 7.4 pigs on the average. 

Other experiments show that the 
influence of short time feeding 
levels is as pronounced as that of 
longer feeding in respect to ovula- 
tion rate, as shown below: 








How variations in feeding level influence 
second heat period 





egg production at 

Feed ‘wel Ovulation rate 
PF 13.9 
L 6 13.6 
te WW.1 
FL 11.1 





‘Denotes wy F of feeding from begin- 
ae 4 Lg days of age) of experiment to 
pubert 

‘Denotes: pore of feeding during first 


Cc 

“feed ; L— 
full ‘eeding. oo P= 

This data shows that gilts fed the 
same level of feed three weeks prior 
to breeding tend to ovulate at the 
same rate even though they might 
be treated differently prior to that. 

Another experiment demonstrates 
a similar effect on ovulation rate 
and also shows that changing feed- 
ing levels exert an influence on 
embryo survival. 

Effect of levels @ tating on reproductive 
No. of 














Level of No. of embryos Per cent 
feed eges (25 days preg.) survival 
rrr 13.6 3.9 32 
LFF 13.5 5.1 38 
ee 10.7 5.7 49 
Let 10.8 6.4 57 
', * and * denote level of feeding from 
70 “days of ad, to puberty, from puber- 
ty to second heat period, and from sec- 


8 net (breeding) to 5 days of ges- 


ra results shown above suggest 
that the level of feeding after 
breeding is important in determin- 
ing the per cent of embryo survival, 
although there appears to be re- 
sidual influences from the early 
feeding levels. Additional research 
has shown that a L F L feeding 
program is most satisfactory. The 
fundamental reason for these feed- 
ing influences is not known, 

Since sex hormones are fat- 
soluble, there may be hormone dilu- 
tion in the heavily fed and fat ani- 
mals to the extent that embryo 
maintenance is impaired. 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIE 


=< Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for S ee | oe eee > 30 eents per word per insertion, except for ‘‘help 
wanted"’ which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. Count 
address. nS. we Pee Bee ¢ Green Bay, Minnesota,’’ is considered as eight words. Blind 
advert signed: “‘6OX 7, care Moard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’’ and 
count as They Rg y 8 S94 ye PE SEND CASH OR 
cuEek WITH OND Copy must reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- 
a mMuSsT uRNION REFERENCES. Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 





STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES 


FARMS FOR SALE 





MASTITIS Testers. 
literature. LARAY 


ARTIFICIAL ago equipment. Largest, most 
line. Write for tree catalog. — 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
SAVE 30%: ny wa matin: 
tis ointment, $3.99 


MFG. ©CO., SS 


i wt 
rgains. 
BOX 54, Milwaukee 13, Tn we ke catalog. 21-* 
HORN weights. Made in 4 sizes % Ib., 1 id., 
1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo markers $5.25 
postpaid, includes set of numbers, bottle of 
ink, and full directions. We also carry com- 
plete lime of ear tags, neck chains, veter- 
inary instruments, supplies, serums, reme- 
dies; im fact, everything for the stockman. 
Write for free catalog. BREEDERS SsUP- 
PLY ©O., Council Biufis, Iowa. 24-* 
VETERINARY Supplies—Direct to you at big 
——  - agp droge and instruments for 
swine try, cattle. Free ca BLUE RIB- 
BON ‘FARM SERVICE, 320 Fast ‘hock Lecust, Mil- 
waukee 12, Wisconsin. 23-3 
SPIDER in cow's teat? Use Gordon's Teat Solu- 
tion for spiders on end or up in the teat. 
peo ag Postpaid $1. W. G. INNERST., 
New York. 23-8 
conoon't 8 Veterinary Ointment containing Pen- 
icillia 500,000 units and St: yein 225 mg. 
with Sulfas added. Our best meatitie remedy. 
$6.25 dozen postpaid. W. G. INNERST. Cort- 
land, New York. 23-8 


CATTLE MARKERS 


DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 
tag for horns and neck. Write for folder. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunt- 

16- 


ington, . 

LARGEST, most complete line of cattle markers 
and livestock supplies. Free catalog. NASCO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 14-* 

COLORED nylon, aluminum and brass, Send for 
catalog. GEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON, 
Drawer 152-H, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 18-* 

FREE illustrated price list world’s finest cattle 
markers 50c each. Halters and other supplies. 
Save money. Write today. MAC-RA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 1409-H, Santa Barbara, Cal. 24-4 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC Welders. New, 
Free trial. Dealerships open. 8159 SOUTH 
PLEASANT, Department L., Minneapolis 20, 
Minnesota. 21-4 

COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carriers, 
steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT. INC., Bel 
‘Air, Maryland. 18- 

GUARANTEED Silo-Matic silo unloaders—Also 
auger bunk feeders—feeds up to 300 head in 
20 minutes automatically, Wet, hard packed 
or trozen silage no problem. 30 days free trial. 
Low cost. Write RAILOC ©O., INC., Piasin- 
field, Illinois. 11-* 

ALLIS Chalmers and Farmall owners, save 40%, 
buy your manure loader direct from factory. 
VAUGHN MFG. ©O., St. Peter, Minn. 19-* 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


SAVE up to $12. Yearly per cow on feed costs 
with Chow-Chart! Durable plastic frame 9”x5” 
has aluminum clamp to fit any size stanchion 
pipe; front holds changeable printed card for 
production, breeding data. Back, facing feed 
alley, blank for chalking correct grain measure. 
Developed and tested by dairyman. You need 
one Chow-Chart for each cow. Low as 75¢ each 
postpaid, 21 or more. Free folder. Write CHOW- 
CHART, Box 742C, Bath, N. Y. 19-* 

SURGE 4 unit pipeline milker. RICHARD LE- 
MAN, Remington, Indiana. 

MOJONNIER 400 gallon bulk milk 














heavy duty, 180 amp. 








tank, two 


Send for free sample and 





VIRGINIA livestock, dairy ene and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor. John H. 
Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 22-* 

ALABAMA, Blackbelt dairy and cattle farms, 
small and large. twelve months grazing, several 
with A-grade dairy barns. $6.33 for 49% —- 
ERNEST F. RANDALL, REALTOR, P. 


Box 368, Selma, Alabama. = 
DAIRY farm in fast growing Southwest Georgia. 
Herd, equipment available if desired. Good 


milk contract. Winter feed prepared. Your milk 
cheek starts day of purchase. Excellent soil, 
water, 12 months pasture. Mild winters. Near 
Florida line. Terms to suit responsible pur- 
chaser, ROBERT E. McLEMORE, Albany, 
Georgia, 22-3 

VERGINIA dairy and cattle farms priced to sell, 
for details write: JOEL M. COCHRAN, REAL- 
TOR, 414 East po whe Street. 
ville, Virginia. 

FOR Sale-—168 acre dajry farm near Onto, 
Wisconsin. Fully stocked. Good buildings, 
modern equipment. Inquire BOX 69%, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 9-* 

FOR Sale: Cattle and grain farm of 2800 acres. 
Very high productive river bottom land with 
ample buildings, fences and water for irriza- 
tion. Now carrying dairy with 140 highly pro- 
ductive dairy herd and 1100. beef cattle with 
ample grazing. Farm to be sold with or with- 
out cattle and farm machinery. Price ‘or real 
estate—$150.00 per acre. Price for cattle and 


ran" 
2-3 


equipment — fair appraised market value. 
BRADHAM REALTY CO., Realtors, 2 N. 
Main Street, P.O. Box 430, Sumter, 8. C. 
Phone SP 53-3377. 23-2 


780 ACRE cattle or dairy farm, tocated in the 
forks of the North and South Vadkin Rivers, 
Davie County, North Carolina. There are sev- 
eral hundred acres of bottom land on this 
farm, and it has almost five miles of frontage 
on the two rivers. 200 acres of improved pas- 
ture, the farm is under wire and divided into 
several pastures. There are two dwellings and 
two barns on property. This is an excellent 
cattle farm and can be bought for $55.00 per 
acre, on easy terms. EF. C. MORRIS, Mocks- 
ville, N. C. 23-2 

BIG Strout Catalog. Mailed free! Farms, homes, 
businesses, coast-to-coast, 36 states. Over 3,000 
bargains. World's Largest: 56 years service. 
STROUT REALTY, 7-TF So. Dearborn &t., 
Chicago 3, Til. 23-* 

WISCONSIN Farms; located in Walworth Coun- 
ty, the Naions’ leading dairy area. Send for 
tree catalogue. THORNTON REALTY CORP., 
Fikhorn, Wisconsin. 23-° 

FARM Special—305 acres, March possession 
Highly equipped dairy farm, walking distance 
to town, lays perfect, modern home, tenant 
house, 28 stanchions cows, silo, cattle shed, 
machine shed, running water to all buildings, 
evergreen wind break. Price $235.00 acre. 
Write for details. Phone Empire 2-3149. WIT- 
WER OCOMPANY, P. ©. Box 787, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

$10 ACRE tree farm, ranch or dairy. Near re- 
sort area northwest Florida. Terms. For de- 
taille write A. A, HOLMES, Box 305, Port 
St. Joe, Florida. 

OVER 100 beautiful Wisconsin farms with cattle, 
machinery, feed and crops—all included in 
prices ranging from $10,000 for equipped 40 
acres to $80,000 equipped 320 acres, easy terms. 
For instance—40 acres, all under plow, nice 
laying land, 15 Holstein cows, tractor, harrows 
combine hay, grain, etc., nice duildings—$10.- 
000 w h $2,000 down—Send for free list. 
VERN STEVENS, Route 3. Marshfield, Wis. 
consin, representing Johnson Realty, Phone 
Spencer 2236. 24-2 


FARMS WANTED 


WE need more farms that can be bought on land 
contract. H. E. GILBERT, REALTOR, Elk- 
horn, Wis., Phone PArkview 3-3272. 23-3 

WANT to rent a good farm on 40-60 basis. Fa- 
ther and son do not drink or smoke. Experi- 
enced dairyman. BOX 806, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 











POSITIONS WANTED 





horse combination compressor used 4 years. 
Price .$2200.00. VICTOR MUELLER, "ene 
Tree, Iowa. 
HAY AND BEDDING 
DEHYALFALFA Chops, with molasses. Baled 
hay. SCHWAB BROS. MILLS, INC., New 


Bavaria, Ohio. 9-* 
DAIRY-Alfalfa-Clover-and other top grades hay. 
Inspection quality guaranteed. ART CALLARI 
HAY COMPANY, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 19-* 


FEED BAGS 


WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton 
and burlap feed bags. Write for our quota- 
tions. THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP 
COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1-* 


FARMS FOR SALE 


207 ACRE tarm, black prairie soil. 180 acres un- 
der cultivation, rest June — SS a 
new silos, new basement good 
buildings, $24,000. WILLIAM. ‘MC SHERRY, 
Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin. 

160 ACRE farm. Northwest of Elkhorn. mah. ce- 
ment silos. Drive-through barn, new milk 
house, combination hog barn and corn crib, 
large hen house, 2 good machinery sheds. $- 
room modern home, orchard. THORNTON 
REALTY CORPORATION, 16 8. Broad Street, 
Elkhora, Wisconsin. Telephone No. Parkview 
3-3260. 23-4 

MODERN farm homes! Beautiful Wisconsin dairy- 
ing district! Convenient twin cities! $75 per 
acre and up! Free information! BAKER LAND 
& TITLE C©O., Land Specialists Since 1874, 
St. Croix Palls, Wisconsin. 

















sO manager on large commercial Holstein 
Thirty years old with 3% years college 

-— Vitetime dairy experience. BOX 800, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 23-2 

POSITION wanted as working farm manager. Due 
to complete herd dispersal and selling of farm 
I am required to move by March Ist I am 36 
years of age, weigh 180 Ibs., am married, have 
two boys 15 and 13 years of age. BOX 805. 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

WORKING farm manager, married, smal! family. 
Graham School graduate, desires position on 
progressive dairy or beef farm. Excellent ref- 
erences. BOX 801, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

SINGLE herdsman, 39, lifetime experience, or 
would take job as dariyman. California or 
west coast states preferred. Best of references 
BOX 809, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 

kinson, Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


SINGLE year round farm worker, age 30-40. 
Smal! Montana modern dairy farm. Good wages. 
No drinker. BOX 808, care Hoard's Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

WANTED: An experienced married man for dairy 
work. Write for particulars to FRED KLOUDA, 
Box 502, Laramie, Wyoming. 

EXPERIENCED DHIA tester who can handle 
unit of 2,000 cows or more. Our men average 
we: per month, plus mileage. Write GEORGE 

CROSS, farm advisor, Bor 1411, Modesto, 
Catitorais. 














a or 
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HELP WANTED 


FILM SERVICE 





WANTED—Single man experi d hine and 





hand milking. Modern s Jereay farm located in 
Top wages. 687, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Rueben Wisconsin. 8° 
ae ps mtg: a to work on modern 
dairy gistered meow Swiss cattle, 
Modern a As Ge and good machinery. 
Steady tion. Give references and qualifica- 
tions, AL FARMS, R. 2, Box 177. Bur- 
lington, Wisconsin. 23-2 


NERDSMAW for 50 cow dairy, Holstein herd, 
Modern house and extras furnished. Percentage 
or wages. Write BOX 807, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wis, 

DEPENDABLE married man for general farm- 
ing with steers, pigs, chickens. Modern equip- 
ment. Good salary. HAROLD DIETRICH, 
Box 53, Sheridan, Penasylvania. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


INCREASE present income $75-up weekly. Deal- 
ers, farmers, agents — demonstrate nationally 
known Gro-Green Liquid Fertilizer Nutrients. 
Results guaranteed. Full-part time. les 
free. CAMPBELL ©0., Rochelle 225, Ml, -12 

EXCELLENT opportunity to make some real mon- 
ey in your spare time selling dairy farm veteri- 
nary supplies to your friends and neighbors. 
Wonderful line of the latest and best products 
at low prices. Exclusive territories available. 
Reply at once to: BRISTOL PRODUCTS, INC., 
Shelton, Connecticut. 


AGENTS WANTED 


EXCLUSIVE franchise available. Sell liquid fer- 
tiliser to farmers, full or spare time. Liberal 
profits, free local advertising. No investment, 

















no experience required. Write “‘NA-CHURS" 

PLANT FOOD ©O., 506 Monroe 8t., Marion, 

Ohio. 25-2 
FERTILIZERS 





GOLDEN-GLO highest test Tennessee powdered 
rock phosphate available for immediate and fu- 
ture delivery, Quality, analysis guaranteed. 
Dealers wanted. EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE 
COMPANY, Joliet, Tilinois. 22-7 


SWINE 


FOR Sale: Choice 8 to 10 week old Wisconsin 
feeder pigs, $11.00 each. All good thrifty pigs. 
All vet. inspected. CLARENCE ACKER, Mid 
dieton, Wisconsin. Phone 2569-6. 21-* 


NUTRIA 


Luxurious fur. New in America 
Easily and economically raised. 
Disease free and odorless. Guaranteed market, 
exceptional profits. Association backing. Visit 
or write CABANA NUTRIA OF ILLINOIS, 
Rushville, Miinois. 23-3 
RAISE Nutria for profit. 
TURNER, Route 1, Xenia, 


RABBITS 


RAISE Angora, New Zealand rabbits on $500 
month plan. Plenty markets. Free details. 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Mount Pleasant, Michi- 
gan 18-* 














RAISE Nutria. 
but proven. 


Write—HENRY M. 
Ohio. 











DOGS 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. 18-* 





BORDER Collie pups from registered, certified 
working parents. ARTHUR N. ALLEN, R#6, 
MeLeansboro, Illinois, 22-4 

WORKING Border Collies pt pone. 
Puppies guaranteed. OWA] D McOLAIN, 
R6, Lima, Ohio. 2-° 


SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Ill. 5-* 
SPORTSMEN—World's Largest Kennel offers 500 
Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, Combina- 
tion Hounds, Rabbit and Squirrel Dogs, 
Beagles, Fox and Wolf Hounds. Trial. Prices 
reasonable. Catalogue tree. SMOKEY MOUN- 
TAIN KENNELS, Cleveland, Tean. 15-10 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


MORE money from farming? Write for The Grow- 
more Manual—A guide to better farming—No 








obligation. Also ask about the Growmore Sales 
Franchise, if interested in field seed sales work. 
GARDNER SEED COMPANY, INC., 29 Spen- 
cer Street, Rochester 3, New York. 20-5 


FARM seeds at guaranteed money saving prices. 
Alfalfa as low as $17.85 bu; Sweet Clover $9.60 
bu; Red Clover $27.45 bu; Marvelous Mixture 
$33.00 per 100 Ibs. Prices freight paid as ex- 

in catalog. 150 other varieties and 
grades. New Hybrid Sorghums, New Oats and 
Hybrid Corn. Complete line of Legume and 
Grass Seed. All genuine Gro-Ooated Brand. 
Always cost less per acre. Tagged according 
to Federal Seed Law. Get free instructions and 
Seed Guide Catalog and samples. 14 wonderful 
gift offers for our customers. Widest selection 
and best service now. Write today. BERRY 
SEED COMPANY, Box 455, Clarinda, Ia, 24-3 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


100 SPOOLS thread, $1.00. 90 different colors. 
CONN. THREAD PRODUCTS, 151 Greenwood 








+., Dept. I-H, East Hartford 8, Conn. 22-4 
BUY Wholesale! Save 66-2/3%! Appliances, 
furniture, jewelry, toys, sporting goods, tools. 


NATIONAL BUYERS SERVICE, 


Free catalogs 
17-8 


Box 3338D5, San Francisco 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN auctioneering Term soon. Write for 
catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 
8425D4, Kansas City, Missouri. 9.* 

LEARN auctioneering, terms, soon. Free catalog. 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City, 
Tows. 23-° 








FANFOLD Fotos—Now by mail. Roll developed, 
8 brilliant enlargements in sibum form, 
for 25¢ coin. MAIL-PIX, Dept. H, Box 7100, 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvanis. 9-* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEED stationery? You will like our livestock ii- 
lustrations. We will print your order with 
your own breed on it. Write for stationery 
comiaipe. a DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkin- 

20. 0-* 


nein. 
OUARANTEED Clipper Blade Sharpening—same 
day service. One set $1.00; additional sets 75¢ 








each. Postage paid. OOBURN COMPANY, 
Whitewater 5, Wisconsin. 22-8 
FREE trial: Farm accounting offer. See inside 
your farm financial picture monthly compared 
with other farms. Write LAKE-STATES 
MGM’T., C644 Hillside Lane, Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsis. 23-* 





DAIRY CATTLE 


CHOICE Holstein and Guernsey dairy heifers trom 
350 to 900 pounds. Holsteins 12 cents per 
pound and Guernseys 10 cents per Ba 2 All 
heifers sold by the pound. Also springing cows 
and heifers. Write or esl], LINK BROTHERS, 
INC., Minong, Wisconsin. 21-* 

CHOICE ame ae ge cows, first calf and 
open heifers. Calthood vaccinated, TB and 
Bang’s tested. VERNUS STROMMEN, Bilan- 
chardville, Wisconsin. 21-6 

ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We 
ean furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 
tell. Cows of all breeds. Let us know your 

> We can supply them. BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266. 20-* 

KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farm- 
er for forty years. Large selection of choice 
Holstein cows and first calf heifers; fresh 
and close springers, service balls, T.B. and 





Bang’s tested. In carload or truckload lows. 
KENYON BROTHERS 0O0. Rigin, illine\s. 
Phone Elgin 1818. i-* 


KEATING Brothers Farm offers large selection 
fresh and springing selected cows and heil- 
ers, strictly quality. Dairymen-—-buying on or- 


der will save you time and money. Call or 
write Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Telephone 
JOrdan 3-5905. 18-* 
REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 1l-* 
LARGE selection of choice Holstein springing 


GEORGE BRICHER & SON, 
St. Charles, Iilinois. Phone 2347 or $895. 17-10 
REGISTERED Holstein cows, heifers, Certified, 
Accredited. PAUL VAN CLEV#, Littlestown, 
Pennsylvania, 2-° 
MOLSTEIN cows and heifers with production, 
type and size from our foundsetion Wisconsin 
herds. Artificial breeding, calfhood vaccinated, 
Bang's and T.B. tested. PIPER BROS., Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsin. Telephone 2170. 6-* 
CLEAR View Farm—For 21 years lowa's Re- 
liable Dairy Cattle Brokers. Choice Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Iowa Hoistcins CLEA 


cows and heifers. 


— FARM, phone 5-2651, Bilairsburg, 
14-* 

NORTHERN dairy cette. Registered or select 
high grades. Direc from quality herds. 
Rk. F. CULLER, bane, Wisconsin. 4-* 
BUY your vaccinated dairy cows, heifers and 
calves direct from the farmers where quality 


prevails. CRO. E. SWANSON, 
consin. Phone 944-R. 
ARRIVING weekly trom 
choice Holstein springing —- and 
Satisfaction guaranteed. WILLIAM CLOW. 
Piaintield, Ill. Telephone 7-3232 or 7-3236. 20-6 
CANADIAN registered Ayrshire, Holstein, and 
Guernsey springer cows and heifers. Accredited. 
Vaccinated. PEARSON BROTHERS, Avoneyde 


Rice Lake, Wis- 
10-7 


northern Wisconsin 


Farms, Waterdown, Ontario, Canada. 18-spl 
REGISTERED—Guernsey calves. K. V. FARM, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-* 
FOR SALE: Holstein and Guernsey heifers, all 
ages, from artificial breeding. Trailer load lots. 
DR, HARRY T. LARSON, Ashlard, Wis. 22-4 
MOLSTEIN heifers, close and open. OURT 
KANOW, Ixonia, Wisconsin, 23-8 
GOOD paying Guernsey and Registered Jersey 
dairy cows and their beifers will need good 
homes before March Ist. Write for date of sale 
Artificial Breeding (RIABA). Vaccinated, 
Bang’s and TB tested. MARVIN KNIPP, 
Walker, Iowa. 


WISCONSIN Leader Soa, brother to Grand Cham- 
pion female at National Holstein Show, out of 


dam wils 713% fat, over 20,000% milk, 2x, 
classified 87. Price $325.00. Can spare a few 
females. GEORGE KIEFFER, Auburndale, 
Wisconsin. 


HOLSTEINS—i..rge selection of choice springers 








and fresh cows and heifers. TB and Bang's 
tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE & SON, “Grand 
Hotel for Dairy Cattle,"" Elgin, Illinois. (Hote! 
accommodations) . Established 1918. Also 
good selection at Claremore, Okla. branch — 
hone Claremore 116. 24-25 
HOLSTEINS. Box 50, Watertown, Wis 18-7 
Many farmers have things 


to sell, but. do not know how 
to find a buyer. Cheapest way 
to find the man who wants 
something you have for sale is 
to run a small classified ad in 
Hoard’s Dairyman. Cost is 
only 30c a_ word, including 
name and address. 


Send in your classified ad- 
vertisement today. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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My Dad4 


ABS PROVED SIRE 


I'M BIG 
I'M RUGGED 
and 
BOY AM |! 
HUNGRY! 


* 


Just wait ‘til | get old enough to 
on myself. 


I'm sired by South Wind Bertha’s Hoosier. 
dam was sired by Senrab’s Princes’s Monarch. 


* 


Hence I'm a second Generation 


Mr. Dairyman, you can breed cows like I'm going to be if you'll 
adopt the ABS Proved Sire Breeding Program for your herd. Call 
your nearest ABS Technician to get it started. 


I'M SPEAKING FROM EXPERIENCE FOR 


AMERICAN BREEDERS SERVICE 


325 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


AMERICAN 
BREEDERS 
SERVICE 





Studs at: Carmel, 





Always looking for Great Proved 
Sires & Top Technicians 


indiana; Madison, Wisconsin; 


milk and see the udder I'll put 
Then watch my milk production, Will Frank ever be 
proud of me? (Don't tell anybody, but he is already.) 


My 


ABS heifer. 


Serving Breeders 
in 42 States 


Pale Alto, California. 











GUERNSEYS 








FACTS ON 


GUERNSEY PROFITS & 


Your future is unlimited, with the Guernsey breed! 
Write todey for velveble free information on 
Gvermeys — Including hints for storting your own 
profitable business, producing and selling nation- 
olly advertised Golden Guernsey Milk. 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
602 Main S., Peterborough, N. H. 





sired. T.B. and Bang'’s Accredited 





FOR “SALE 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS, all ages 
calfhood vaccinated, dehorned. From high 
record dams—priced right—terms if de 


MAEGEO FARMS, INC. 


LEXINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


------ 





Compiete Sates Service 


Treaty o gs le Proved Sires, « 
standing t we, heifers. Al a tew t show 
prospects. Fieldmen st your ser e Cary, titinote 


DELSGERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Auction and Private 


Sox 404 -Phone: MEreury 9-5531 








Chelee registered Guernsey balls by prov 
en sires, 
ASTERBILT and out of at least 550 pound 
dams, 
from, serviceable age and younger 
hood 
ited herd. Write or visit as fer pedigrees 
and fall particalars 

BRANDTJEN FARMS, Farmington, 


such as HORSESHOE CONRAD 


Large selection te choose 
Calf- 
TR accred- 


for sale 


vaccinated. Bang's free, 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to service- 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin 
an outstanding type and production Sire. Dame: 
are daughters of the great proved high production 
Sire, Flying Horse Masters Royal, large, typy,. 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
ibe. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 305—2x milking 
Heiter calves for club work for Sale, the blue ri t: 

ind. The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, 
town, Wisconsin. 


GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you desire-——grade or pure bred 
Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY SREEDERS' 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Wrights- 











NEED A GOOD 
GUERNSEY SIRE? 


If you are looking for a young sire 
with good type and production back of 
him, write for,our sale list. We have 
youngsters for sale at reasonable 
prices, out of very good female faml- 
lies and sired by Leeside Dairyman, 
MeDonaid Farms Mister Dairyman, 
Dairyman Favorite, or Dairyman Divi- 
dend. You will save money if you buy 
a well bred youngster and raise it 
yourself 
Write Us Today 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 














JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Guernseys .. . Registered and Grade Females. All 
Ages . ALSO BULLS. Free Service to Buyers. 
Call Lyle Kiesling at 804J1, Jefferson, Wisconsin. 





AYRSHIRES 





Profitable AYRSHIRES 


The Breed with Production and Type 
LARGEST PRODUCERS 





ste bor 
AYASWIRE “BREEDERS ASS'H, 








AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES—Last year more 
Ayrshire bulls were purchased from us than 
from any other Ayrshire herd in the U.S.A. 
There is a reason. Write for pedigrees. 

STRATHGLASS FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N. Y. 


LONG LANE AYRSHIRES 
The calves by our Herd Sire, Ld tpg 
SILVER. CLOUD are coming alon . and 
what an exciting lot they are! 
blessed with Ayrshire character galore. 
And why not? He is by the one and only 
Storm Cloud of Windrow, and out of a Na- 
tional Class Leader dau 
Jim with a record of 15,529 Ibs. milk, 601 
lbs. fat, 743 Ibs. as as a 2 Year Old. 
oe Jim Blood Using 
A Son Of sliver Cloud"’ 


LONG LANE FARM Marine City, Michigan 


OFFERING BOTH POLLED & 
HORNED BULL & HEIFER CALVES 

These calves are rich in the blood of Care- 
free Diamond Jim, Double Approved. All 
calves from classified and official herd 
test dams. Write for pedigrees and prices 
Now you can buy the finest blood of the Ayr- 
shire breed in the Polled Kind, everything ex- 
cepting the horns. 

CAREFREE FARMS 








NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 


BROWN SWISS 
‘Boi MORE 


with 


Brown Swiss hove built their own popularity 
Their consistent, profitable production over 
many years makes them the choice of better 
dairy farmers everywhere. 

The market for Brown Swiss Cattle is strong, 
and surplus cattle sold to go into other herds 
bring uniformly good prices. Because of their 
size, their strength, their ruggedness and their 
ability to efficiently utilize pasture and coarse 
roughage, you will find Brown Swiss well adapted 
to gour dairy farm conditions. They are truly 
the ‘‘Farmers Cow.’" Buy «a foundation and 
you'll soon have « herd. 


For more information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 


BREED TO BUTLER 




















HYCREST BUTLER 
Frozen semen is available from HyCrest Butler 


for your best cows. Butler was Cirand Cham 
pion at New York and Eastern States in 1954 
and Reserve Grand at Waterloo and Chicago in 
1954 and 1955. His first ROP daughter made 
about 540 ibs. fat-2x-2yr. He sired the Junior 
Champion Female at New York, 1955. Write for 
further information to: 


HYCREST FARMS, P.O. Box 366, Leominster, Mass. 





JERSEYS 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


For Production Bred Jerseys 
— MALE OR FEMALE — 
Write 


BRIGHAM FARM St. Albans, Vermont 





BRYN MAWR FARM has Tristram Basi, Baronet 
in heavy service. Baronet is a six star, classified 
Very Good, son of Tristram Lord Basil, Excellent, 
Silver, Gold, Medal of Merit, Senior Surerior Sire. 
out of Spozza Baronetti, Excellent Tou of Gold 

rank stroth, 





dam. For particulars write F 8. A 
Route #1, Farmington, Minnesota. 
Choice h and Holsteins. 


} igh = Jersey, Guernsey 
Springers and fresh cows. Some milking be fresh 
later on. Also bred and springer heifers. T.B., 
Bang's tested. Also 6-7-8 mo.-old heifers. Calfhood 
vaccinated. Taking orders now for future delivery. 
Claude Thornton, R22, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 


RECORDS ABOVE 10, 000 LBS. MILK 


bull 
a pray ~ out et ery Good. Pixy’s Puinvess 
Diane and a2 Pixy’s pro wtay aut, Diane 
made 10,394 lbs. milk, 502 fat, days 
Seamln darnnttige hea 
rs av m 
Moderat ced. Write for pedigree. 
DAVID KELLY 
Hudson, Wisconsin 





CHAS rs ifn 
Pixy Farm 





HOLSTEINS 








CARNATION SKYLARK TOPSY TOPS 
“v.e." 


3-5 3x Ist. 115 days M6460.7 F244.2 3.8% 


OFFERING A DOUBLE GRAND SON OF 
REVELATION FROM THE COW 
PICTURED ABOVE. 


The bull calf we offer this week is Ear 
Tag B-343. He was born July 6, 1956. 


His dam, pictured above, is a ‘‘Very 
Good’’ daughter of ‘‘Excellent’’ Gold Medal 
Carnation Homestead Revelation from an 
**Excellent’’ 967 Ib. four-year-old daughter 
of Carnation Black Magic. She has a “Very 
Good" (89) full sister with 842 Ibs. as a 
two-year-old. 


. 
The sire of Exar Tag B-343, Oarnation 
Revelation Emblem, is a son of Revelation 
from Frasea Leonora Wayne. Leonora is 
classified ‘‘“Excellent."" She has been an out- 
standing show cow with records up to 1040 
Ibs. of fat. She is still in beautiful condi- 
tion, breeding regularly and producing heavi- 
ly at past 14 years of age. 







We'll gladly send complete information 
and price on request. 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS 
Dept. #96 





Carnation, Washington 


















PRODUCTION HERD SIRE 


We offer a typy youfig-bull born 7/24/55. 
He has a selected Pedigree. His dam is 
classified ‘Very Good"’ and made 561 Ibs. 
of fat as a two-yearold. The sire has 3 
daughters in our herd with very good pro- 
duction. Write for information and prices, 
or phone Carl Medsker at 8R10, Graysville. 
MEDSKER FARMS SULLIVAN, INDIANA 








Service age Registered Holstein bulls. 
Pabst breeding - calfhood vaccina- 


tion - accredited and certified herd- 
HIR averages 17,673 milk, 612 but- 
terfat, 


STEVENSON & WALTER, 


R. R. 1 North Salem, Indiana 





























FOR SALE 
BULL 


BORN MARCH, 


1956 


Dam made 11201-512-Jr2-306C-2x. On re 
test Sré-2x has 12595-5901 In 239 days 
Seven nearest dams average 14341-72) 


From great cow family. Also choice bred 
heifers due December through March 
heifer calves and yearlings 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


SMITHVILLE FLATS, NEW YORK 








IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the aa owner of your 
own herd sire? e have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 lb. dams. Breeding 
tock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet. come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 





















$ Mature and calve earlier 
$ Cost less to raise 

$ Are better grazers 

$ Have best heat resistance 
$ Make more profit per acre 







THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


HD-12568, Columbus, Ohio 








HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 


“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 


ponies. 
LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 











December 25, 1956 


Offering Grandsons . 


OF THE GREAT “ERINDALE ‘LADY’ 
Wet 12 yr., 3x, 365d, 33343 M, 
4.0%- fat. Also youngest cow of the 


reed to reach 200,000 milk. 
The ppeniiire is ‘Excellent’ and “All- 


Yes, Budd Farm Maestro is really 4 
them nice; out of cows up to “89 
VG" and 700 Ibs. Send for 
list and brochure. 


THE ELDONON HERD 


Donaic W. Johnson Route 2 Harvard, tii. 


EUREKA FARMS 


Could you use a 15 month son of our Carnation 
Plunderer. He is a well-built calf and well 
marked. His dam is a daughter of our Carna- 
tion Royal Gem. Her first 129 days as a 
heifer last year she made 4850 milk with 195 
fat. We have raised his dams for several gener- 
ations. Have som: baby bullé, some by Piun- 
derer and some by Carnation President Radar. 


C. E. Hurlbert Stockton, lilinois 
HOLSTEINS -- GUERNSEYS 


Good selection young heavy producing close-up 
or springing cows ard choice springing or 
‘sui freshening dairy heifers. Direct farm pur- 
hases carefully selected tur quality, type and 
Hroduction. T.B. & Bang's Tested. Private daily 
sales and orders conscientiously filled. Reason- 
able prices and delivery rates gladly quoted. Buy 
with confidence from Ohio's Oldest Licensed & 
Bonded Dairy Cattle Distributors. 107 years of 
continuous operation. 

L. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 
3153-57 Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Office Tel.: Kirby 1-5041 Night Tel.: VAliley 1-8024 


Ralph Schloman Dispersal 


our Buti 














WALWORTH COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Before buying, see the fine 
and grade cattle in Walworth County. 
Free Fieldman Service 
RALPH PETERS 
DARIEN, WISCONSIN PHONE 126R5 











FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dair“ and. Hight coun- 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predomi- 
nant. Fieldman Service. Write, wire or call G. 
J. STANCHFIELD, Fieidman, Phone 7545, 

Champion Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 











BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 
FROM 
“THE HEART!" 


Best selection from 
one of the world's larg- 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.I.A. test and more 
than 30,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Fieldman sales and 
service. For information write: Frank E. 
Cairns, SORE, GED WH. SERRE TE, Madi- 
son, Wi 

TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 




















JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 
available from ioe Dees accredited herds, 
many using artificial breeding. Heifers at 

all ages, good young cows. 
Free fieléman services. Write-wire-phone for prices: 
witt ae Pet Tieldman 





For HOLSTEIN | 
COWS and HEIFERS 


Grades or Purebreds, come to Dodge 
 Tnese cattle are Bang's tested 

d vaccinated. Bred for type and pro- 
Can furnish 


duction, transportation "for 
cated fou ml ein aye ship on order. 

les south of Waupun — 
highway 
DODGE latelee CATTLE COMPANY 


Route 1 
Burnett, Wisconsin Phone Waupun 832R3 














WAUKESHA DAIRY CA7TTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 
Quality Holsteins 


Will be glad to help you. We also buy 
on order. Write for information, 


ED WEYKER 
Waukesha, Wis. 
63, Deusman, Wis. 


Tri-County Holstein 





P. 0. Box 141 
Phone 





1245 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


It re looking for cows or heifers come 

to boage County where good Holsteins are 
have 250 h do t brea ‘ana 

e have ea 

springing and hi F. | Holstein 

cows ifers on hand at all times. 

Can furnish transportation for any number 

large or small. 














LOUIS NEHKLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 
4 COLUMBIA COUNTY 
nk HOLSTEIN 
= BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
SR i 
Serving five counties. Of- 
fering select quality heif- 
nk |) ers and young cow. grade 
“LP ee] Snd registered, bred for 
S type and production. Al- 
so choice, serviceable 
Mostly Burke and Carnation 


registered bulls. 


breeding. Free fieldman service 
For information write: W. K. WRIGHT, 
Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26°21 




















8 Atki:-son, Wisconsi 
Oar keer a we, ae” | en Sone | Callie Abscoietion : 
tiday, January 4, . FY Born January 19, 1956 

95 COWS AND HEIFERS NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE - Thi th ffer th yn of Carnation 
Some to freshen first of year. Mostly Holstein, DIRECT FROM Let us help you select foundation Hol- Selenacter piotunpa aheve. Thi ie calf is 
few Jersey, Guernsey, Brown Swiss. Heavy pro- steins, both purebred and grade, from dammed by Stoffell Imperial Pauline, who 
ducers. Tested for Bang's and Tuberculosis. FARMER BREEDERS herds of known productivity in the finest og ged b sag aa fat : > tm gl “ne — 
* on x while runnin ip ” her naer OfGi- 

FRAN caind ea GARRET re 8 oe ¥ eeseqened Holstein area in the country. Orders also maty farm sommiblenn. 
K LUHRS pose + er ceders tiled. filed at your direction. This is a well-grown calf and should make 
We have a large selection of high-producing | For information write, call. FRANCIS DARCEY and SONS oe) ee herd sire. For price 

Northern cows on hand. or wire ’ 

SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. Glenview 1-1456 Barron Co. Coop. Dairy Cattle | Bex 143 Watertown, Wisconsin STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 

- ales Asw'n. Barzon, Wis. Glen Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 

















Phone 264 or 962131 


Get the facts on — 


BIG COW ==» 


— with REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Just a dime for mailing costs brings you, fresh off the press, 

this beautifully illustrated, 20-page guide book to profit- 

able dairying — dairying that is more rewarding in every 

way — with big, Registered Holsteins. : 
Every dairyman who wants to make more money should 

read this thought-proveking book on Big Cow Dairying 

with Registered Holsteins. 








L. Krahenbuhl, Mgr. ph.: 83. 


Tep Holsteins-Top Service 


w elect well grown cattle of su- 
perior breeding from this out- 
standing dairy area, where 
customers return year aft- 
er year for more. You, too 
should buy in Richland Co. 
Cc. VICTOR GOODRICH, 
The jehland 








30 OPEN AND BRED 


Registered Heifers 


Mostly by sire that proved plus 1483 Ibs. 
milk, plus 46 Ibs. fat 3.6 test, and about 
30 good ones at a neighbor's. 


SUNNYSIDE FARMS 








—E. M. FULLER, Mar. Fieldman, R 
ROUTE +2 BURLINGTON, wis. County Holstein - Friesian 
Ass'n, Lone Rock, Wis. 

Phone 2340 








Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- | 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
| 
| 





WISCONSIN INSTITUTION 
HOLSTEINS 


CAREFUL SELECTION AND LINE- 
BREEDING IN OUR HERDS PAY OFF. 
To date 13 Gold Medal sires bred in 

our institutions. 

Three world production records in past 
two years. The 1966 winning get-of-sire 
at Waterioo from Wisconsin Leader, an 
institution bred sire used freely by us. 
Centinuous linebreeding and the home 
of the Burkes. 

Choice young bulls available. 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


W. W. KINYON, Form Supervisor 


Department of Public Welfare 
State Capitoi, Madison, Wisconsin 





T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 1018-W 





“Big Cow Big Profit” 

gives you the facts in easy- 

to-study form —the facts 

you must consider in your 
\ . dairy farm operation — the 
facts that make more milk 
per cow with Registered 
Holsteins — the key factor 
in dairy profits today. 
























Buy More VU. S. Savings Bonds. 


These proven grandsons of the Gold Meda: 
Sire, Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad, are being 
used on Burke daughters and granddaughters 
in our herd, intensifying his inheritance for 
high production and outstanding type 








Burke-bred bulls and semen availabie. 
Write for pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, INC. 


Oconomewoc, Wisconsin 





Hazelwood Burke 
Raven 
Gold Medal 


Wis. Leader Ex. 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


Weber 


Ex, 
Proven Sire Acc.-Neg. 






















Telephone Liberty 7-3644 or Liberty 2-3726 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Services of-—W. L. Baird—Arthur F. Bennett—Don A. Stout- 
fer—James L. Gorden—Reynold Bennett at your disposition. 


REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS 


from top purebred and high grade herds in ten counties— 
many artificially bred. We service over 700 of the better 
herds in Wisconsin. At the present time, we have listed 
over 75 purebred, registered heifers and cows due to freshen ' 
this fall; also, a great many high grades. We specialize in 
truckloeds or carloads. 

TELL US YOUR WANTS AND WE WILL QUOTE PRICES. 


The Holstein-Friesian 
\ Association of 
America 


Tuas rER- COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE: 
ASSOCIATION 





* Registered 
= _HOLSTEINS 


Eiced YW Wet ("ttl 

















gee have been telling you about 
ART-JEN FOBES KING, our Ex- 
He is 


ey EA mL 


LiL 


cellent, Grand Champion bull. 


Hatt 
| 


Lary see pens oot AA. = HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN. OF AMERICA 
12 daughters averaging 13,187 Milk, THIS Sratticbere, Vernon | 
3.84% Test, 506 Fat. So we expect ORDER A dime is enciosed to cover mailing and hondling costs of the z 
— rt bod! more ety ene BLANK = 20-page handbook, “BIG COW .. . BIG PROFIT 
inish. Some g sons on han : 
and due. WITH 10¢ = NAME 

PAGANOK FARMS TODAY! = TOWN 
Scott Meyer & Son Hannibal, Missouri 4 

S RO. ~eh? éndibinted STATE 2 
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“We Are Very Well Satisfied With 


Our DARI-KOOL 


and its economical 
cooling of our milk!” 


writes MR. HERMAN JOHNSON 





very well satisfied with our Dari-Kool and its 


economical « ooling of our milk. The cooler is especially 


R. 1. Clinton, Wisconsin 
We are 
easy to keep clean. 
rejected since we 
(signed) 


Moxie! 


ow - 0 
gallon Dari-Kovl 


DARI-KOOL TANKS ARE 
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Dari-Kool tanks are much 
easier to clean because the 
inner milk tank — with its 
moist, refrigerated side 
walls. retards the formation 
of troublesome milk stone 
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Please send, without obligation to me, complete 
information about Dari-Kool Bulk Milk Coolers 


We have never had a drop of milk 


» put our Dari-Kool in operation. 









The ICE BANK COOLER that 
outperforms them all 


Also available in: 100, 150, 
250, 300, 400, 500, 
600 and Too gallon capacities. 


1ilk is rapidly cooled to below 38° cavaring © a 
lower bacteria count and better milk. . Dari.Koo 
does 5 not damage milk by feeezing- Get the facts a 
youn get a guaranteed, farm-proved Dari-Kool — 
America's largest selling bulk cooler. 


DARI-KOOL MEETS OR EXCEEDS ALL 3A STANDARDS 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1444 E. Washington Ave., Dept. 162, 


Madison 10, Wis. 
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Generators only 
or Complete Plants 


PORTABLE GENERATORS 


« Guard against power tine failures and 
! have electric power when and where you 
neon it Choose trom over 40 models for 
farm use. 





Write Gireet tor New Free Catalog 












PUMP UP TIRES 
, Anywhere-anytime-the easy way with 


The ENGINAIR spark pleg pomp 
Ra Cors—Trecks—Tracters 












COMPLETE 
Guaranteed 
2 years. Pumps 
only cool, clean air 





End tire pumping 
+ forever. 
pT. ENGINAIR will fit any gasoline 
Comes completely 


built since 1930. 
a with 4 different spark plug thread 
sizes (nothing cise to buy). soowsate gauge and 
16 ft. of long lasting flexible hose. Will not 
engine—millions in use. Pressures up 
to 105 Ibs. 
Here's all you do: 
. Remove one plug. screw pump into opening. 
Start engine, let it idle. 
;. Attach hose to tire valve, watch 


Engin. fills tire quickly and easily. Ask or 
INAIR, the pump that out- lorms, 
sells, out-lasts any other made. from 






or 


G. H. MEISER & CO. (€st.1 906) 


332 £. Marquette Road * Chicago 37, Ili 
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VETERINARY COLUMN 


bs E. A. WOELFFER. D.V.M. 


Too much or too little 
salt for livestock 


Salt requirements for livestock 
vary considerably. Large amounts 
of salt can be eaten without ap- 
parently causing harm, providing 
the animal is accustomed to large 
amounts. Pigs die quite readily if 
too much salt is consumed, par- 
ticularly if the regular salt supply 
has been deficient and they sud- 
denly get excessive amounts. 

Cows in production drop off 
markedly if the salt is taken from 
their ration. If no salt is available, 
death eventually results. 

The amount of salt needed de- 
pends on the live weight and the 
quantity of milk produced. Cows 
allowed to consume as much salt 
as they wish will take 1 to 4 ounc- 
es per head daily when fed the 
usual dairy rations. Generally a 
sufficient allowance is 0.75 of an 
ounce daily per 1,000 pounds of 
live weight plus 0.3 of an ounce 
for every 10 pounds of milk pro- 
duced. 

Cows should be allowed free ac- 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
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cess to salt the year round, in ad- 
dition to that which is supplied in 
the grain ration. 

The most common, and probably 
the best, practice is to mix 1 pound 
of salt with each 100 pounds of 
grain. The free-choice salt may be 
supplied in a covered box or in 
salt blocks. 

Mixing salt with a concentrate 
mixture tends to make the ration 
more palatable and also assures the 
cow getting salt each day. Since 
heifers or other animals on pasture 
do not always get grain, it is im- 
portant that salt always be kept 
conveniently available, preferably 
on a free-choice basis. 

Salt poisoning is most likely to 
occur when animals on a restrict- 
ed water supply and starved for 
salt suddenly have access to loose 
salt or to brine solutions. Salt so- 
lutions are sometimes formed when 
a generous amount of salt is placed 
on one end of a trough and a heavy 
rain brings the salt into solution. 
If there is plenty of feed and wa- 
ter available, animals usually will 
not consume salt brine. 





WILL BULL KILL NEWBORN CALF? 


We were wondering if our big 
bull ‘would kill a newborn bull calf. 
If so, what is the reason for it? 

Lyons, New York G. OC. H. 


Some bulls, as well as males of 
other species of animals, will kill 
the newborn calves. I have not 
heard a logical explanation as to 
why these animals possess this im- 
pulse to kill. It is important to 
protect the newborn animal from 
the adult male. 


VIBRIO INFECTION 


“&" fear ago, we leased a very 
good Jersey bull and bred about 30 
cows to him in December and Jan- 
uary, getting only four with calf. 
After breeding some of them two 
and three times, we called our 
veterinarian. 

He examined some of the cows 
and took blood tests to send back 
East. The laboratory said it was 
vibriosis infection, so our veteri- 
narian treated our cows and heif- 
ers with an antibiotic when they 
came in heat. The next time they 
came in heat, we bred them. Then 
it seemed that we got most of 
them settled. 

But some of them came in heat 
again about three to five months 
later. Then our vet advised us to 
breed artificially which we did. 

Some veterinarians say the bull 
will clean up if not used for 30 
to 60 days. Others say he never is 
safe to use again, but the cows 
can be cleaned up by treating them 
and running over a few heat periods. 

We bought a young bull last fall, 
but bred only two heifers to him. 
These two heifers had been bred to 
the old bull before we treated any 
of them. 

Now some think the young bull 
is not safe to use any more either. 
We took blood tests from both of 
the bulls twice. They were all neg- 
ative, but they say that does not 
mean much; that thers is no sure 
way to test if a bull is a carrier. 


We returned the bull we had 


leased. Now we were wondering if 
it would be safe to use the young 
bull on 12 yearling heifers that have 
never been bred, and breed our 
other cows artificially. 

Is there a way of testing the 
young bull and can he be cleaned 
up if he is a carrier? 

Would it be safe to bring new 
cows into the herd if we bred them 
artificially? Is the disease spread 
by breeding? 

How do you think we could have 
gotten the disease? The man we 
leased the bull from did not have 
any trouble in his herd. 


Green, Kansas D. M. H. 


Vibrio fetus is a relatively com- 
mon disease in dairy and beef ani- 
mals. It is possible that the in- 
fection is more widespread in other 
sections of the country than in Kan- 
sas. Once the bull is infected, he 
usually retains the infection for 
the rest of his life. 

It is possible that your young 
bull became infected when he nat- 
urally bred the two heifers that 
had been previously serviced to 
your older and presumably infected 
bull. It is possible, also, that he 
did not become infected from those 
two serviced. The time element 
between services would have a bear- 
ing on the situation. 

It is difficult to say whether it 
is safe to use the young bull on 
the 12 yearling heifers that were 
never bred before. The safest thing 
would be to breed the heifers arti- 
ficially. 

Vibrio fetus is largely spread at 
time of breeding. However, there 
is indication the infection is trans- 
mitted by other means such as 
smelling or licking or through care- 
less use of curry comb and brush. 
It is relatively safe for you to 
bring new cows into your herd. 

Without a more complete his- 
tory, it is difficult to put a finger 
on the trouble. Most likely it was 
brought into the herd by a pur- 
chased female and spread by the 
bull who either became infected or 
was infected before he came to 
your farm. 


December 25, 1956 


THOUSANDS OF USERS 


PRAISE 
AS THE 


HYPO-ZYME-6 
MOST EFFECTIVE 


MASTITIS TREATMENT 





ANTIBIOTICS DO THE JOB IN EVEN 
THE MOST ACUTE and CHRONIC CASES 


When Mastitis occurs, a collec- 
tion of coagulated milk fibrin 
and cell debris appears in the 
udder. It takes the Enzyme Ac- 
tion in HYPO-ZYME-6 to break 
through and dissolve this hard 
cake, and let the antibiotics and 
other drugs move in to do the 











healing. HYPO-ZYME-6 is ad- 
ministered quickly and easily 


with a disposable “one-shot” hy- 


po-syringe. This modern safe 
technique for treating Mastitis is 
the sure way to prevent infecting 


other quarters. 


WHEN UDDERS FAIL... 


Rely on HYPO-ZYME-6 to start 
positive improvement within 
hours. One treatment is usually 
sufficient to effectively treat even 
the most stubborn cases. HYPO- 
ZYME-6 is conveniently pack- 
aged individu- 
ally and in a 
“Handy Pack” of 
twelve. Get a 
supply from your 


nearby dealer. 


For 65 years ethical manufacturers of 


quality animal health remedies 


MEDICINE CO. 


T. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI 











Every day satisfied customers write 
us telling of the success they have 
had with Dr LeGear’s HYPO-ZYME- 
6. These folks, just like you, know 
the dangers of Mastitis and have 
learned t 
HYPO-ZYME.6. After receiving 
treatment, their cows recover fast 
and promptly return to the milking 
line. Here are just a few of the peo- 
ple who have written to us praising 
this new Dr. LeGear product. 

A Guernsey milker from 

the State of Washington 


writes: ‘“‘We had one 

young cow in our herd 

that we had treated for 

some time. She just 

couldn't seem to get well 

and we had given up hope 

for her. I heard about Pp 

HYPO-ZYME-6 and decided to try it as 

a last resort. When she was milked the 

morning after treatment, my boys told me 

she showed signs of improvement, and 

that night the hard spot on the upper part 

of her hind quarter started to break up 

We sent to town for more HYPO- TYME6 

to follow up with the treatment in a 

couple of days. 

“I have told our Milk Producers Associa- 

tion here about this new treatment. Be- 

lieve you me, we'll keep a good supply of 
HYPO. ZYME-G so we can stop astitis 

~ soon as ict starts in our herd.’ 


Veterinarians oll over the 
country are praising 
HYPO-ZYME-6 for they 
have seen its results first- 
hand. From Illinois one 
vet writes: “I believe Dr. 
LeGear’s HYPO-ZYME-G6 
is a fine product and the 
best on the market in 
the treatment of Mastitis. I have used this 
product often in my own practice and 
have found ic highly superior to other 
types of treatments I have used in the 
past. I want to commend you on the de- 
velopment of this new product.” 


An Ohio Guernsey milker 

experiments with HYPO- 

ZYME-6 and other treat- 

ments and finds amazing 

comparative results. He 

writes, “I used HYPO- 

ZYME-G in one quarter > 

on a cow of mine that 

had a real bad case of Masticis. I used 
other treatments in the other three quar- 
ters to see whether there was any differ- 
ence. HYPO-ZYME-G cleared up the one 
quarter and Mastitis has not re-occurred, 
but the other three quarters are still af- 
fect 

“We tons reordered a good supply of 


HYPO-ZYME-6 and I am sure we can: 


clear up this case of Mastitis quickly be- 
cause we proved to ourselves that HYPO- 
ZYME-6 really does the job while other 
treatments take longer or have no results.” 


e amazing effectiveness of 
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KEEP COWS FIT AND 
PRODUCTIVE WITH THE 
RUMEN STIMULANT 


NU-CUD 


Now you can give your dairy cattle 
a scientific “tune-up” to increase 
sluggish appetites, aid digestion and 
improve lagging milk production. 
NU-CUD is the new wonder rumen 
inoculum that supplies billions of 
tiny living organ- 

isms combined with 

all the food they 

need to bring your 

cows up to top con- 

dition. After Keto- 

sis, Milk Fever or 

Mastitis, NU-CUD 

speedily restores 

cows to full production. It’s ideal 
for calves too; they can be fed grain 
within ten days to two weeks after 
birth . . . and the valuable milk 
saved by early grain feeding pro- 
duces ext-a profits. NU-CUD pre- 
vents many forms of scours through 
improved digestion and better ru- 
men function. Get it in % Ib., 2 Ibs., 
and 20 lbs. sizes at your nearby 
dealer. 








HOG WORM POWDER 
IS A ONE-DAY 


SELF-WORMER 


Large Round Worms and Nodular 
Worms are now being removed 
safely and effectively with Dr. 
LeGear’s HOG 
WORM POW- 
DER, America’s 
largest selling 
wormer. Simply mix 
the powder with 
slop or add it to 
dry feed and the hogs literally 
worm themselves. In one day an 
entire herd can be successfully 
treated. Don’t wait . . . start and end 


} your worming problems today. 


Keep these basic animal health products handy in your 
barn or home for use whenever disease strikes. 





the utmost in 


‘WARMTH 


and gratitude . . , in the greeting we extend. Warmth 
in our Wish to you, gratitude for the warmth of your 
reception to us in the past year. It is encouraging, and 
rewarding, to look back upon the past year and realize 
our efforts have been appreciated . . . to know this by 
the vast numbers of you who have chosen a Sunset Bulk 
Milk Cooler above all others. We wish you all a 
Merry Christmas, a prosperous New Year, and promise a 


continuation of our efforts to bring you, always, 


the ultimate in bulk milk 
ie 


COOLING 
SO Vhan — lait 





MANAGER PRESIDENT 


SUNSET EQUIPMENT CO. 


P.O. BOX 3536 * ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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